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a New Story for Christmas, pr 
A Trap to Catch a Sunt 
and Vignette Title 


This day is published, 
cloth, gilt, by the Author of * 
‘The Dream Chintz,” &c., with Frontispiec 
by James Godwin, entitled 


THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
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LING, Esq., Author of “ 


Fortune,” &c. &e., called 
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A WINTER'S TALE OF 1649 


published, a Novel vy HENRY Cl R- 
John of England,’ “ The Soldier of 





Syo, cloth, with upwards of 200 Hlustra- 
tions on wood, 


THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS; 


OR, HERALDRY FOUNDED UPON PACTS. 
By J. R. PLANCHE, Esq., F.S. A. 


«“ ani lysis of coats of arms in 
A sensible and critical ana gic, extensive learning, 


price 12s. 


the form f 
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Journal. 
In Two thick Vols. post 5v« 
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rice 216 
with Illustrations, pri 
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NEW BOOKS FOR DECEMBER. 


COLBURN & CO.”S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 








I. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Bb. DISRAELI, MP. 


II. 


Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Sam Slick,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IIt, 


From the Danish. By MARY HOWITT. 3 yols. 


Iv. 


in EUROPEAN 
in 1850. 2 


TURKEY, HUNGARY, 
yols. 8¥0, With a valuable 


SLAVONTA, 
Map and Illustrations 


“* Ravens 
those in the ‘ 


liffe’ contains scenes not surpasse 


Admiral’s Dauchter. 


every Way worthy of the 
Joun Buu 


author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham 


VI. 


PALKENBURG. By 


“Mildred Vernon 


the Author 
“ For originality of thought, 


and eloquence of es 
this novel will take a hig 


rh position.’ "—Merssgncrn. 
VII. 


(LARA HARRINGTON. 


Three Volumes. 


A NOoveEL. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Strect 


re a ease 


LITERARY DIARIES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


I, 
WIL p y At = ° 
HE PRIVATE DI ARY. Arranged, printed, 
. and ruled foran Account of Every Day’s Employn rent for 
* Year. With an Index and Appendix Post S8vo, strongly 
/Dound, 4s. 6d 
IT, 
S JOURNAL. 


Post 


THE STUDENT'S 


an of the “ Private 
‘i 


Formed on the 


Diary.’ Svo, strongly half-bound, 


Itl, 
_THE LITERARY DIARY ; 


, ‘place Book, 
ference. p 


or, Comple te Com- 


With an Explanation and an Alphabet of Ke 
OSt 4to, strongly half-bound, 12s. 

Iv. 
A POCKET COMMON-PLACE BOOK, with 
“Me'sIndex. Post Sv: 0, Strongly half-bound, 4s. 6d. 


Taylor, W alton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Strect, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


ndon : 


WORKS OF p gr oonerinps INTEREST AND UTILITY. 
In 16 vols., imperial 8vo, (Supplement included, 
HE - p rice £9 12s. Cloth lettere d, 
ly PE “NNY CYCLOPEDIA of the Society 

¥! _ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by G EORGE 

in 0 
i. 's., royal 32mo, price 188. cloth, or 258. elegantly 
bound in blue cloth, gilt, 


hORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE— 


— ® Cahbi inet Editic : : . . é : . 
“Pages adorned co nm. Carefully printed on fine paper, the 





a and ¢ ¥ copies of the various Portraits of Shak 
““eraving. ‘ch Play embellished by an clegant illustrative 
In & y¢ ] 


a 8. imperial Syo, price £5 12s. cloth lettered, 
- PICTORI 

4 isto ry of the 
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uNp L By GEr 


pS A Cox: rrr Ix; 
Se State p, 


AL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
People as well as of the Kingdom. Illus 
undred Woodcuts, and 104 Portraits engraved 
RGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFAR 


a 


rx to the W: 
per > OFfR« ‘ 


rx, by H_ C. Hamitton, Esq., 


Price 10s. cloth. 
£2 2s. cloth lettered, 


Y OF ENGLAND DURING THE 


PEACE: 1816—1816. By HARRIET MAR- 


Portraits 


In? 
- Vols. imperial &yo 


HE HISTOR 
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With 


price 


SEar 


‘ 184 vol 
wl Pie 


imperial &yo, price £2 10s. cloth lettered, 


“TOR I. LL B [BL E: illustrated with 
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i twas 3 TRS ‘Ry JOHN KITTO, PP sa 


Urrand C Amen Corner. 





‘d in power by 


cpression, 


A 
1 vol. 
Just ready. 


TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


(Immediately. 


JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEW. 


In a few days. 


CAPTAIN SPENCER’S TRAVELS 


€c., 


38s. 
Ve 
RAVENSCLIFFE. By the Author of 
“Emilia Wyndham,” &¢ 
“A story ¢ f remarkable power and beauty. Post. 


~ATHENEUM 
“Whether we consider its lofty moral tendency or the ex 
reding force and beauty of its execution, ‘ Ravenscliffe’ is 
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Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
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I. 
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I. 
(THE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. Com- 
plete in SIN POCKET VOI UMES, beautifully printed, price 


vers is. ¢ tly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


Il. 


(HE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. With 








Tyr = Hilustrative Notes, a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms, 
= BOOK Of THE GARDEN: ind a Portrait of the Aut) raved by Pinden Complete in 
a complete System of Gardenin r Architectural Orna P ah, v ace * i" a ae 
. eS 4 i tural, rhiie- i nsor WV si Southey, Xe 
mental, and Cultural, with upwards of One Thousand Il. 
Illustrations Sy CHARI M‘Inrosn, | 
ations, , s ] rosH, late Curator , cS 
rote est Bs ate C RS. HEMANS' SEPARATE WORKS, ele- 
of the Royal Gardens at Claremont and Brussels, and 
' ian ; 9 \ th, gilt edges, price 4s.; or in paper 
now to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith | « vers, 3s. each, ¥ 
Palace: Author of the 6c Prac tik al Gardener,” Ke. To | RECORDS OF WOMAN, & ; 
tis ible tus Whanttho Wiens | FOREST SANCTUARY, & ; | 
I ished in Mon hly Parts. DRAMATIC WORKS AND TRANSLATIONS. { 
PALES AND HISTORIC SCENES 
i. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS PORMS 
NEW eee wre A. KEITH JOHNSTON, SONGS OF THE APPECTIONS 
S.,} s., &C Vv. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL \ MEMOIR of MRS. HEMANS. — By her 
| 4 SISTER wlscap Sve, portrait, cloth, 5s : 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, Petcige ences ftaty <2 tayr on os 
bakiaktha nick wW nl ad Sons adinbd g § ‘ one 
founded on the most recent discoveries and rectifica- s tbs ll it ok se wot bieae ow 
tions, specially constructed with a view t ) the purposes i 
of sound instruction, and on a uniform series of scales, | A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 
by which the relative size of countries can at once be | j ETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED in 
perceived, Ry Atrx. Kriru Jounstos, F.RS.E 4 POPLLAR SUPERSTITIONS. with an Account of Mes 
— Dn sa : s A ° By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. F.R.S., F.G.8., & Vhe 
F.R.G.S., F.G.S8., &e., Author of the “ Physik al Atlas,” } Third Pditi c 7s 
the * National Atlas,” &e. In Jani - Willtam | kwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Londo: 
If. In Octavo, price S« 
By the same Author, \I ARICAN; AND OTHER POEMS : 
| iv HENEY INGLIS, Bee 
A&A SCHCOL ATLAS OF PHY-| \ : asiewuod oud Rete. Se a ant Bian 
SICAL GEOCGRAPESRY, in which the subject | 
is treated in a more simple and elementary manner mens Ween, 
than in the previous works of the Author. [Jn Ja Ny AN! AL OF GRGGRAS HIC, AL SCIENCE, ' 
*,* By means of a new process, these works will 1 rapide ee 
four hina the " ana wante r 4] MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY ty Rew, Mo QURIEN i 
found to comin ne accuracy a ess Of th _ } 1 
; } , MA ROS., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
highest stvle of engraving with a mechanical applica K | 
tion of colours, of whir h the e effect is to secure a clear- $ ; 
site. Hentadiiiene. anh sinned e unapproa hed | ' Syemane o l ! Ys Al Gike GH WY Ry I 7 ANSTI D,M.A., F.R.8., 
methods, and at a price as moderate as that of a vot aden ney 's Senge, SHanes ; 
the common Atlases now offered for sale. CHARTOGRAPHY. wed R JACKSON, F.RS., late Secretary ; 
,; of tl Koval Ge i Societys & 
iv. | THEORY oO} IESCRIPTION ANT GRPOGRAPHTCAL TER 
MINO LOM Ry Rev. €. ¢ NICOLAY, F.ROGS., Librarian of 
THE SELECT POEMS OF D. MM. *% 0h 
MOIR, (Delta.) Fiited by Tuomas Arp, with | “so ry biiehed 
‘ Ltt * time wil ef publisher 
a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. In 2 vols —_ , “1 ‘ 
thst iy hire ATLAS OF PHYSIC \L AND IISTORICAL 
SmMmaAu SVO. ' GEOGRAPHY t F pany Manual of Geographical 
Y. Scics hiperay by JW LOWRY under the direction of Pro 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF (*) meen 
j Londot John W Parker and Son, Weat Strand 
MARLBOROUGH, with some Account of his | 
Contemporaries and the Wars of the Succession By NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
ArcnibaLp Anrson, LL.D., Author of the “ History —— 
> a ° tam BAitinn aventie enlanaes n | rik POrPMS AND DRAMAS OF SIR FE. RULWER 
of Europe. . A ats LU liti vs gi tana enlarged. In LYTTON, BART, NOW FIRST COLLECTED 
2 vols. Rvo, with Portraits and Laps. Ia D , Farit in December, handsomely printed In crown &vo, Vol TT, of 
” COM vs ‘. - Py « . , ’ . 
ea ' pe POEMS and DRAMAS of Str FE, BULWER 
LIFE AND TIMES OF LYTTON, Bart. With a Portrait, and Vignette Tith 
THE | meet W' 
| 
FRANCESCO SFORZA, Duke of | Next week, in} vol &vo, price Ife eloth 
Milan. By Witt Patrogp Ungriast, Psq. | (+ ENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S 
: I \ « ON of SCINDE, including his Campaign 
see age ADEURISERATIC ‘ , in 2 paign 
ee oe vil | fm the Hil 1 Hy Lieut. General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, KOH 
em BALLADS | Vi M1 04 Mustrations 
OF SCHILLER. Translated by Six Fpw anv | NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE,” & 
B Lytton, Bart. A New Edition complete in Next week, to be had at all the Libraries, 
uLwer L N, Dart. . - tat : ’ p ; 
1, small 8vo [In December. |THE UWEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
1 vol, sn . | In Three Volumes 
virt. en 
LISTMAR Hor 
THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO OW Ce 
Parly in December, in feap , handsomely bouna, ages, 
HER UNBORNE CHILDE. By Frizs- | : price be, 
petx Joceiine. Reprinted from the Edition of | LICE LEARMONT; A Fairy Tale of Love. 
1625. With s Biographical and Historic val Introduc- ; | Ry the Author of “ Olive,’ &e. With numerous Ilustra i 
ee [In December. } tions by Jamar Gopwis P 
tion, rx. london: Chapman and Hall 193, Picendllly 
ee [eGR, LONDON, | 
AN ANALYSIS AND CRITIC NRW COLLEGE, LONDON 
i ‘ vat Bee > price Ss fd , cloth 
INTERPRETATION ofthe HEBREW | _ Just j price Se. 08., eh alc by 
BOOK of GENESSS, | 'P'HE IN TRODUCTORY LECTURES delivere f 
TEXT of the : « he OPENING of the COLLEGR 
h Grammar, ke. By the Rev. by the row) BORD as tm At. | { 
preceded by 4 Hebrew G ; October, IAS). Together with the INAUGURAL ADDRESS of 
W. Paci, M nister of Banchory, Devens k. In 8vo. | ony prin ipal, the Rev JOHN HARKIS, D1), on “ The Inspire 
si ai (In December. | tion of the Scriptures.” and an address to tne Students, by tho 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


NOW READY. 


1, 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF 
IN AFGHANISTAN, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


2. 


THE HON. F.WALPOLE’S SOJOURN 
with TRAVELS in the FUR- 
3 vols. 


amongst the ANSAYRIT; 
THER EAST; including a VISIT to NINEVEH. 
8vo. With Portrait, &c. £2 2s. 


° 
uv. 


THE REV. R. W. BROWN 
TORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 
BvO, 


2535. 


4. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


OF 


2Zvols. 8vo. With Portrait. 


5. 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
WATERLOO. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2ls. 
6. 


MeMICKING'S 
MANILLA and the PHILIPPINES in 1548—0, 


Svo. 108. 6d, 
de 
LIEUT. BURTON’S SCENES IN 
SCINDE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2ls. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


I, 


E’S HIS- 


2 vols, 


MARY 


28s. 


DECISIVE 
from MARATHON to New Edition. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 





RECOLLECTIONS of 


Post 


Spiritual Alchemy; or, Trials Turned 


TO GOLD. 


“*Cornelia,” &c. 2 vols. 


II. 


The Convent and the Harem. 


Manameé Pisant. 3 vols. 


If, 


The Old Engagement; 
STORY, By Juria Day, 1 vol. 


IV. 


The Whale. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Hearts in Mortmain,” 


By 


a Spinster’s 


By Herman Melville. 


3 vols, 
V. 
The Pappenheimers. By Captain 
Asutoy. 3 vols. 
VI. 


John Drayton. 


vols, 


VIT. 


Second Edition. 2 


Antony; or, the Deaf and Dumb Boy. 


2 vols. 


-_--+ + 


RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


[Just ready. 


THE WAR) 


16mo. Complete in Two Parts. Price ls. each. 
Il. 
The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY 
| ofthe ROMANS underthe EMPIRE. Vol. III. Ssyo. I4s. 
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I. 
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EOTHEN. New Edition (1851), 








3. 
ISAAC TAYLOR’S N 


WESLEY and METHODISM,. Post 8vo. 


vew Work on 


Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
4. 


The Rev. E. A. LITTON’S New Work 


on the CHURCH of CHRIST in its IDEA, ATTRIBUTES, and 
MINISTRY. 8vo. 16s. 


Professor the Right Hon. Sr JAMES 


STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE. 


2 vols. Svo. 24s. 
6. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. 


OF 


Seventh 


Edition. Vols.I.and II. 8vo. 32s. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. New Edition. Complete in 1 yol. 


Portrait. 21s. Calf, by Hayday. us. 


&. 


MACKINTOSH’S WORKS. 


Square crown svo. Portrait. 


Sir JAMES 


Complete in 1 vol. 
Zils. Calf, by Hayday. vs. 


: 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


New Edition. Complete inl vol. Square crown 8yo. 
2is. Calf, by Hayday. 30s. 


WORKS. 


Portrait. 


10. 
BAILLIE’S POETICAL 


First collected Edition. With Portrait and Vignette. 
2is. Morocco, by Hayday. 42s. 


JOAN NA 
WORKS. 
Square crown 8vo. 


I. 
ALARIC A. WATTS’S 


HEART. With Forty-one Vignette Illustrations. 
Svo. 3ls. 6d. Morocco, by Hayday. 45s. 

“We close the work with the conviction that there has been no 
illustrated book of its class at all entitled to enter into comparison 


LYRICS of the 


Square crown 
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SELECTIONS from the DUKE of WEI 
LINGTON’S DESPATCHES, By Cot. Gt RWOOD ‘ 
Edition, 1 Vol. 8vo. ; ee Rap in 

L#ecember 
il. 

ENGLAND and FRANCE under the 
HOUSES of YORK and LANCASTER. With an I; " 
ductory Sketch of the Early Reformation, Svo. _ 

[In De te 


Ill. 


The GRENVILLE PAPERS. Forme rly 


preserved at Stowe; including Mr. Guexvitie’s Dy ABY OF 
PouiticaL Events, 1763-65. Vols. Land II, svo, 


Iv. 


FIRST YEARS of the AME RIC AN 
WAR: 1763-80, By Lord Manon. Formin g Vo and 
6 of his History of England. svo, ice ae r6. 


v. 


FRIENDS and CONTEMPORARIES 
of LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON, By Lady 
TuErusa LEwis. Portraits. 3 Vols. svo. ; 


vi. 


BUENOS AYRES and the PROVINCES 
of the RIO DE LA PLATA. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


By Sir Woopnise Pari 
Map and Plates, $y 


Vil. 
A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS. 
By the Author of ** Bubbles.” 2 Vols, Post svo. 
VIIl. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Maps. &vo. 


GROTE’S 
Vols. LX. and X, 


IX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TITE DANES AND 





with it."—ATHEN 2UM. 
'?. 


Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of} 
ANCIENT ROME. Tlustrated by GEORGE SCHARF. New | 
Edition. Feap. 4to. Woodcuts, 2ls.; morocco, by Hayday, 42s. | 


13. 


Mr. P. H. GOSSE’S NATURALIST'S 


SOJOURN in JAMAICA. With coloured Vlates. Post svo. 4s. 
14, 

Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOUR- 

NAL of his ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION With 


coloured Plates, Map, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. Sls. 6d. 


15. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL RESEARCHES. Republished, with Notes, from the 
* Philosophical Transactions.’ Svo. 6s. 


16. 
Beatson’s Political Inder Modernised. 
HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGN ITIES: 


or, Rolls of the Official Personages, &&. &c. Ke. SVO. 295s. 


17. 
Mr. JOHN FRANCIS'S 


CLES and CHARACTERS of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Edition (1851). Svo. 12s. 


CHRONI- 


Second 


NORTHMEN IN BRITAIN. By J.J. Worsaat. Woo: 
cuts. Post Svo. LD 
XK. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 


MANUAL, for Youth. By Dr. Wa. Sauitx, 20 W occ: 
euts. Post Svo. 
XI. 
LIFE OF STOTHARD, R.A. By Mrs 
Bray. Lllustrations. Feap tte. Deceu 
XII. 


THE MECHANISM AND E NDOW- 
MENTS OF THE HAND. By Sir Cuantrs BELL. - 
Edition. Portrait and Woodcuts. Post Sve. 


XII. 


FIFTY-FOUR SERMONS, for Sunday 


-Y 9ENRKOSE. SV. 
Reading in Families. By Rev. Jous Ps eae 


i 


XIV. 





“4 work in which amusement and information are happily 
blended." —Litexnany, Gazertr. 


18. 
FRANCIS'S HISTORY of the 


its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVE- 
lis 


Mr. 
ENGLISH RAILWAY; 
I phon 2 vols. &Svo. 

* The style is easy, graceful, and attractive ; 
far more comprehensive in its scope and details than any account 
of the rise and progress of railways that has hitherto appeared. 
—BRiTANNtIa. 
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JONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1851, 


REVIEWS. 


—_————_ 


Wesley and Methodism. By Isaac Taylor. 
' Longman and Co. 


the worthy Sir Roger de Coverley ask the 
parson whose sermon he was to read that 
day, and commending the use of the w ritings 
of old standard divines. At the time to 
which we are more immediately referring, the 
arly part of George the Second’s reign, mat- 


Denine the early epoch of the House of | ters were worse, few even having the wisdom 


Hanover, religion and morality were at their | 


lowest ebb in England. The reaction from 
the Puritanism of the preceeding century was 
complete. 


inthe Sermons of Atterbury, and the Moral 
Essays of Pope; and a few Jearned men were 
pot ashamed of the sacred subjects which 
Addison, in his Saturday papers in the ‘ Spee- 
tator,, used to bring before the wits of the 
rign of Queen Anne. But the age had 
become essentially one of irreligion and un- 
belief. The decline of the ancient belief 
dated from the Restoration. The wild licen- 
tiousness of the Court, and the scofling im- 
piety of the Literature of that time, had 
driven away the stern virtue and noble faith 
of the days of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate. 

The spirit of irreligion and infidelity among 
the upper classes, gradually had diffused 
itself through the nation, till over the whole 
land there brooded a cold and cheerless atmo- 
sphere of scepticism. There were no sue- 
cessors now to Hooker, and Tillotson, and 


Stillingfleet, in the Church—to Owen, Howe, | 


aud Baxter, among Nonconformists. Charis- 
tianity was still the national creed, but of 
the spirit in addition to the form of it, there 
were few public examples, and fewer public 
teachers. The Church was hybernant, and 


the universities also torpid, so far as theology | 


was concerned. An occasional stir arose, on 
the arrival of some political news, or the dis- 
covery of some classical manuscript, but the 
great business for which most of the colleges 
lad received their munificent endowments, 
the preparation of a Christian ministry, was 
Wholly neglected. The 
teal and physical researches of Barrow and 
Newton, and their successors, had kindled at 
Cambridge some enthusiasm for scientific 
study; but this intellectual life was rather in 
the university than of it. There was then, as 
tere has always been since, a soul of intelli- 
gence and progress within a huge body of in- 
ertia and ignorance. Oxford in those days was 
‘ha state of mental vacuity, roused occasion- 
: 
port,” as Gibbon found and described it in 
‘he next generation. The schoolmaster was 
‘ten little abroad, and the press in childhood, 
aud the means of education throughout the 
‘ountry few. 
ing far more depended than in our time on 
the clergy. But with the fountain-heads of 
Vhristian knowledge in such condition, what 
could be expected from the streams? Matters 
ere worse than they had been before the 


There was still some acknowledg- | 
ment of divine truth, of such kind as appears | 


brilliant mathema- | 


ledge. 


to know what were sound discourses, or the re- 
verse. Dissenters were not better than church- 
men, but shared in the declining spirit of the 
age. They indeed sunk lower, for in abolishing 
subscription to any creed in their candidates 
for the ministry, they destroyed that which 
was a fence at least to the form of orthodoxy, 
and from that time they lapsed into socini- 
anism and other similar errors. Here and 
there, both within and without the Esta- 
blishment, were illustrious exceptions, lights 
amidst prevailing darkness, such as Bishop 
Beveridge and Dr. Doddridge. But their 
influence was not diffusive, and their Christi- 
anity was the twilight of a departing, not the 
dawn of a coming day. In 1736, Bishop 
Butler, in the preface 


to ‘The Analogy,’ 
could with too much truth say ‘it was taken 
for granted that Christianity was not so much 
as a subject for inquiry, but was at length 
discovered to be fictitious. And men treated 
it as if this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment.” 

The progress of this decay of national faith 
and morality has less attracted the notice of 
the historian than it deserves, on account of 
the brief but brilliant epoch in science and 
literature, of which the discoveries of Newton 
and the writings of Addison mark the date. 
But even with regard to literature and science, 
not the less true is it that their progress de- 
pends much on that of national religion. The 
awakening of the mind to divine truth gives 
an energy and freedom of thought which 
manifests itself in all departments of know- 
It was thus in the sixteenth century, 
after the age of Luther, there was a new 
intellectual as well as moral life given to the 
world. But forthe Reformation in England, 
never would there have been that glorious 
constellation of genius which makes illustrious 
the Elizabethan era. 
seventeenth century. With all the accom- 
panying shadow of fanaticism, there Was a 
high and noble dignity in the Puritan faith, 
and by it the national mind was raised to the 


| second grand height when, besides the massive 


uly by such boisterous play as that of Bentley, | 
but beginning to be * steeped in prejudice and | 


For moral and religious train- | 


‘sturbance of the Church by the Long Par- | 


dament and the r of, . ats = f' > v¢ ] itl] 
al eformations afterwards with | , d : , 
ally | working its evil effect the while, and the 


“tong hand effected. The old proverb, 


uke priest 


like people,’ was everywhere | 


flemnl. — ° i 
Xemplitied, and, from Jack of instruction, | 


Hany districts were relapsing into a practical 
deathenism, from which the wisely-organised 
‘lorts of the State, under the advice of the 
} stminster Assembly, had begun to reclaim 
“em. But now the living teachers capable 

few and far between. 


i suc 
in Addison's time there is historical 


hat ail work were 


“ven 


ZUth os <«...? . - . os | > 
“as well as witty satire, in his making 


theology and other direct influence of the 
sacred inspiration, such men as Cromwell and | 
Blake, Hale and Milton were contemporaries. 


‘like solemn organ-peals,” as one has well 
said, “amidst the lutes and oaths and 
drinking-songs of Charles II.,” a generation 
of lesser men was appearing on the stage. 
And in the succeeding century, while the po- 
litical freedom and other benefits of the 
Revolution and the Protestant succession 
gave an impetus to the national mind, the 
results of which appear in the annals of 
Queen Anne’s reign, yet the decay of re- 
ligion among the bedy of the people was 


next generation witnessed an intellectual as 
well as moral decay, of which all historians, 
literary as well as ecclesiastical, take dismal 
notice. That the revival of our literature 
was influenced by the revival of religion 
in the eighteenth, as it was in the two pre- 
ceding centuries, few will question. Mean- 
while, the low state of religion, and the lite- 
rature bearing upon it, 1s admitted. Swift, 
though a Dean, can hardly be reckoned 
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It was the same in thie | 


among theological writers. Blair and Young 
are the chef poets of the time, and the very 
names and subjects of their works are sym- 
bolical of the state of public feeling, ‘’The 
Girave’ suggesting funereal recollections, and 
the tone of the ‘Night Thoughts’ being 
rather that of'a dirge-like strain over departed 
faith, than a hopeful and joyous plea for a 
living Christianity. 

There are two names, however, worthy of 
passing mention, before concluding — this 
general sketch, as high in the literary as in 
the religious world, Dr. Watts and ‘Bishop 
Berkeley. Though little influential in’ his 
own time to stem the course of infidelity, 
Watts, in lis sacred poetry, prepared an 
Instrument of power for after use, and his 
‘Hymn-book’ has proved not only a manual 
of praise, but a liturey and a commentary in 
verse, and has earried the words of scriptural 
truth, with their enlightening and ennobling 
power, home to many a heart of both old and 
voung. Berkeley, too, was the herald of a 
better age of the Christian churen. At a 
time when there was little religion at home, 
and less idea of spreading it abroad, he was 
full of zeal for missionary effort, and pub- 
lished his * Scheme for Converting the Savage 
Americans to Christianity.” His was no idle 
benevolenee, or theoretical enthusiasm. He 
was Dean of Derry at the time, and his learn- 
ing and worth would have ensured his pro- 
motion to higher dignity, for no tongue ever 
envied or censured him, of whom Pope says, 
that Providence assigned— 


© To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


He resolved to go himself to Bermuda as 
missionary; and such was the impression 
made by his self-denying zeal, that Sir Robert 
Walpole promised him 20,0002. from the 
government for the foundation of his pro- 
posed college at Bermuda. Even Swatt fore- 
hore to sneer, only humorously remarking 
that “he exorbitantly proposed a whole hun- 
dred pounds for himself, forty pounds for a 
fellow, and ten for a student.” He sailed 
for Rhode Island in 1728, and remained in 
America some years. Friends at home then 
grew indifferent, the minister of state was 
faithless to his promise, and he returned 
home disappointed. The state of public feel- 
ing as to religion he soon saw, and the publi- 
eation of ‘The Minute Philosopher,’ in which 
the prevailing infidelity was attacked with 

| learning and wit, gives further proof of 


equa 
He also expressed his 


the spirit of the age. 


| sad feeling as to the state of Great Britain, in 
' When the last strains of Milton died away | 


some lines, some of which are often quoted 
without their author or origin being known. 


| The first and last stanzas are these— 


, ; 
“ The muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 


larren of every giomous theme 
ur? f ’ 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing suljects worthy fame, 
Westward the course of empire takes its way, 


The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the dav, 
‘Tune’s noblest offspring is the last 
The good Bishop's sad forebodings were, 
happily, not to be realized. Actum est was 
not vet to be said of England's influence in 
the world, nor uit of her glory. A time of 
awakening was at hand from her dreary scep- 
ticism, and along with that a new career of 
all intellectual as well as moral greatness. 
Through missionary efforts, not only the 
religion, but the language and literature, the 
science and art of England are, at length, 
being spread among many nations. The 
cause of inissions, now so universally popular, 
could never have been opposed by any who 
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considered by what means Christianity and 
civilization first reached our own or any other 
land; nor will they fail to be zealously sup- 

rted by all who know the results which 
isteny aeetdy shows of their influence. But, 
amidst the records of recently-formed Bible 
and Missionary Societies, let the names be 
ever mentioned with praise of Robert Boyle, 
who, at his own cost, caused translations of 
the Scriptures to be made, and of Berkeley, 
who, on the eve of being made a bishop, pre- 
ferred going to labour among the savages of 
America. 

But it is time for us now to refer to that 
great religious movement in England, towards 
the middle of last century, of which Isaac 


Taylor, in this volume, gives not an historical | 


narrative, but a philosophical review. With- 
out tracing the origin or early progress of 
what came to be called Methodism, let us 
view it after it has become an influential 
power in the country, noticed by public men. 

“Tf ever you think of returning to Eng- 





land,” wrote Horace Walpole to Sir Horace | 


Mann, at Florence, “you must prepare 

ourself with Methodism. I really believe 
that by that time it will be necessary, for 
this sect increases as fast as almost ever 
any religious nonsense did. 
Shirley has chosen this way of bestowing the 
dregs of her beauty; and Mr. Lyttleton is 
very near making the same sacrifice of the 
dregs of all those various characters he has 
worn. The Methodists love your big sinners 
as proper subjects to work upon, and of such 
the harvest truly is plenteous. I think what 
you call flagrancy was never more in fashion; 
drinking is at the highest wine-mark, and 
gaming joined with it.” In other letters of 
the same period he gives strange glimpses of 
the state of society, both public and private. 
After speaking of some terrible murders, “ it is 
shocking,” he says, “to think what a shamble 
this country is grown. Seventeen were exe- 
cuted this morning after having murdered 
the turnkey, and almost forced open New- 
gate. One has to walk abroad, even at noon, 
as if one was going to battle.” 
to the state of the fashionable world, ‘‘ I live 
in such a stream of folly as makes me even 
think myself a creature of common-sense.” 
Making all allowance for what Macaulay in 
his essays has characterized as Horace Wal- 
pole’s “ wild and absurd opinions of men and 
things, and his bitter, scoffing, depreciating 
disposition,” the historical value of his letters 
is great, and the connexion here apparent in 
his mind between the rise of Methodism and 
the state of general society was natural and 
significant. 

Of the need of some great reformation 
this testimony alone would leave no doubt. 
The manner and instrument of it were no 
other than had been effectual in all former 
reforms or revivals of religion. The revealed 
truth contained in the Seriptures, this be- 
coming a life, as well as a form, worked a 
national, as it does a personal, change in 
those influenced by it. ‘ You ask me,” says 
Horace Walpole to his correspondent, “ what 
are the principles of this Methodism? I have 


of mystical divinity.” Dr. Johnson's defini- 
tion of a Methodist in his ‘ Dictionary’ is, 
“one of a new kind of Puritans lately arisen, 
so called from their professing to live by rules 
and in constant method.” In neither of these 






And referring | 


Lady Fanny | 
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descriptions, given by no friendly observers, 
is any idea of folly or fanaticism conveyed, 
although, by inferior writers and among the 
ignorant, in common language, Methodism 
came to be spoken of with the same kind of 
opprobrium deservedly attaching to Mor- 
monism or other systems of imposture or 
enthusiasm. But, in truth, it was only a 
name accidentally given to an active and 
organized diffusion of Christianity. One divi- 
sion of Mr. Taylor’s book relates to ‘the 
substance of Methodism,’ as distinguished 
from ‘the form of Methodism,’ still extant 
under the name of Wesleyanism, after one of 
the originators of the movement. The sub- 
stance of Methodism, he states to consist of 
these four elements—1. A belief, amounting 
to avivid feeling, of the truth and importance 
of the great doctrines of the Christian system. 
2. A sense of personal relationship to these 
truths, felt by each individual, as opposed to 
the ‘Church idea’ of Christianity, beyond 
which the Church of Rome knows nothing, 
and to which the Church of England, in all 
her public offices, gives much prominence. 
The need of what is called ‘experimental 
religion’ is made in Methodism to throw into 
comparative insignificance all questions of 
outward form or of ecclesiastical order. 3. 
The consciousness and the enjoyment of a 
new life, manifesting itself sometimes in un- 
usual sensations of peace, or love, or joy, 
sometimes breaking forth into external de- 
monstrations in the rude and unlearned, but 
in better constitutions leading to growing 
humility, faith, holiness, and zeal. 4. As an 
element of the Methodism of last century 
was what is termed ‘ evangelic philanthropy,’ 
an active and diffusive spirit and practice of 
doing good, arising from motives of gratitude 
for good personally received at the Divine 
hands, the welfare of the soul as of first im- 


portance, temporal welfare of others being | 


also sought. Now, in these four elements 
there is nothing peculiar to the Methodism 
of the eighteenth century, though they 
marked it in a manner and to a degree not to 
be overlooked or easily misunderstood. In 
the founders and leaders of the Methodists, 
with many varieties of character and even of 
points of doctrine, there were the same modes 
of feeling and principles of action by which 
Paul, and Augustine, and Luther, and all 
earnest believers of the New Testament doc- 
trines in every age, have been animated. They 
themselves having received, and being influ- 
enced by, certain truths, longed and strove to 
bring others to the participation and enjoy- 
ment of them. In proportion as these truths 
seemed important, did other considerations 
of order, of rule, of taste, of policy seem un- 
important. Hence the irregularities and 
eccentricities which, being judged by those 
who knew not the urgent zeal that overlooked 
such things as trifling, brought discredit and 
ridicule on a cause in itself divine and noble. 
But these excrescences of the system belonged, 
not to the first founders of Methodism, but 
their followers and successors. Had the con- 
stituted authorities of the Church used and 


guided the new power. it might have been 
read one of their books, and so far as I | kept within ecclesiastical bounds; but leaving 
understand the matter, it is only the doctrine | it to the direction, often of illiterate and un- 
of our own church carried into more rigid | cultivated men, we cannot be surprised at con- 
practice, and expressed in the exploded cant | sequent irregularities. All the characteristics 
of early Methodism are analysed in the pre- 


sent volume with a discrimination, and de- 
scribed with a clearness such as we might ex- 
pect from the philosophical and eloquent author 
of * The Natural History of Enthusiasin.’ 





— 
To most readers, Mr. Taylor's book would 
have been more attractive, and its us a 
not diminished. by a larger rte ness 
historical narrative. The biographi A feted of 
though few and unconnected, 80 far as > 
go, give admirable idea of ‘the founders “A 
Methodism,’ especially of John and On 
W esley, Whitefield, Fletcher, Coke and me 
Huntingdon. The field-preaching of Wesk y 
and Whitefield in 1739, is the “event fie 
which Mr. Taylor dates the commencement 
of the Methodist movement:-— ’ 
_ “ Wesley, at Whitefield’s invitation, 
ing the example he had set, commence 
ministry as a field-preacher in 1739. 
course utterly repugnant to his mos 
notions of Church order, as well as to every instinet 
of his nature; yet it was by field-preaching, and in 
no other possible way, that England could be roused 
from its spiritual slumber, or Methodism spread 
over the country, and rooted where it spread. The 
men who commenced and achieved this arduous 
service, and they were scholars and gentlemen, 
displayed a courage far surpassing that which 
carries the soldier through the hail-storm of the 
battle-field. Ten thousand might more easily be 
found who would confront a battery, than two who, 
with the sensitiveness of education about them, 
could mount a table by the road-side, give out a 
psalm, and gather a mob,” 

There was no other way in which the bulk 
of the population could in those days be 
reached. Those who most needed instruetion 
would never come to church or elsewhere to 
obtain it. Many districts of the country, 
as among the mines of Cornwall, the collie- 
ries of Kingswood, and the mountains of 
Wales, were in little better than Pagan dark. 
ness. In the towns also, vast populations 
were growing up in ignorance and vice without 
any Christian teaching, and without any con- 
sciousness of responsibility to Divine law. 
To reach such, the old apostolic way must be 
resumed of going from place to place, and 
| wielding what is called ‘the aggressive power 
of Christianity.” Wesley began to itinerate, 
and so unwearied and incessant came to be 
his labours, that during the latter half of lus 
long life he rarely travelled less than 4000 
miles a year, preaching some years nearly a 
thousand sermons. besides his exhortations 
/ and other more private addresses. His elo- 
quence was not of a high order, but his ear- 
nestness, affection, and simplicity won a way 
for his words to every heart. His chanty 
was equal to his piety. The first year he 
went out, his income was thirty pounds, of 
which he saved two for the poor. Next year 
he had sixty pounds, and still living on wae 9" 
eight, he had thirty-two to spend. An 
when in after years larger funds were at his 
disposal. still he lived in his first frugal way, 
and to charitable uses he devoted all the 
surplus. Though it is calculated that - ae 
away in all more than 20,000 pounds. his 
‘clothes and books at his death formed al} hu 
| The success of his ministry W4s 





and follow. 
1 his public 
This was a 
t cherished 





| property. > i 

| surprising. Wherever he went, many 
deeply interested in the subjects tt . 
preaching. That these impressions mig 


and his labours not pass 
well as personal influ- 
for the guid- 


helped to be lasting. 
away without social as 


ence, he planned associations, Soha 
ance of which rules were laid ey 
‘worldly wisdom and sagacity as 4 


ently attested by 
death, eighty 
rganised we 
‘The power # 
body in our ow? 
‘usefulness * 


lator and ruler, are suffict 
ithe fact, that before his 
thousand members were © 
societies bearing his name. 
influence of the Wesleyan body ™ 
| day is well known, and their use 
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jome and abroad a ypreciated. Their number 
ot members in England alone is nearly 
990,000, and there are few parts of the world 
where their preachers or missionaries are not 
fund. The chief danger to their stability, 
snd hindrance to increased power, is a want 
of accommodation to the spirit and cireum- 
dances of the times, and a tendency to what 
se may in one word term—Wesleyolatry. 

The influence of Whitefield, although it 
has not been in form so permanent, was in 

wer far superior even to that of Wesley. 
Or four-and-thirty years he traversed Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and crossed the 
Atlantic thirteen times, in the high mission to 
hich he had devoted his life. Not since the 
days of St. Paul have the labours of any 
Christian apostle been so abundant and so 
raried :— 

“Within the compass of a few weeks he might 
have been heard addressing the negroes of the 
Bermuda Islands, adapting himself to their infantile 
understandings, and to their debauched hearts ; 
and then, at Chelsea, with the aristocracy of rank 
and wit before him, approving himself to listeners 
weh as the lords Bolingbroke and Chesterfield.” 

Of English preachers Whitefield was far 
the first. Many have surpassed him as ser- 
mon-makers, but none have approached him as 
apulpit orator. His influence was the same 
whether addressing the most learned or the 
ridest auditory. Garrick used to weep and 
tremble at his bursts of passion, and even 
the eold Hume said he was worth walking 
twenty miles to hear. 
of his power is, that he could gather and keep 
around him in awed silence the whole rabble 
of Bartholomew Fair. For atime in England 
he was decried and abused, caricatured by 
Hogarth, and ridiculed by Foote; but he soon 
lived down such hostility, by the nobility and 
blamelessness of his character, as well as by 
the wonderful effects of his eloquence and 
wal. Since Cowper’s worthy panegyric of 
him, as has been the case with Bunyan also, 
men of taste and learning have foreborne to 
speak of the great Methodist preacher other- 
wise than with admiration and praise. 

“His crossing the Atlantic for his last visit to 
America was like his crossing it the first time—an 
evidence of the purity of that motive which had 
governed his life. In his fifty-fifth year, with a 
constitution so much broken and spent, he might 
without blame have accepted a position of honour 
ind usefulness at home, along with the agreeable 
fxeitement of moderate labour. England was at 
tis command, when he left it to return no more. 
But although the spring of life was broken within 
um, the motive power was entire ; and it carried 
“im on through his last weeks of incessant preach- 
ng a8 through his first.” 

Of the Methodism of the eighteenth cen- 
‘ary, the corporeal part remains in the Wes- 
‘yan Connexion; the soud of it, while partly 
‘aimating that body, was transfused into all 
\aristian Churches. How that great move- 
nent became a starting-point in our modern 
ustory, and how it was the source of what is 
test characteristic of the present time, as 
~utrasted with the corresponding period of 
ro century, not in religion only, but in the 
a eral tone of national feeling, and manners, 
“sé literature, Mr. Taylor ably shows. We 

8 that his book had been formed on a plan 

Written in a style more popular, but are 

Pad that a subject, by many misunderstood, 

2". een treated by one so well qualified to 
it justice, 

lf any should think that, as Literary Re- 


Tj > . 
““wers, we have given too much prominence 


“4 treatise on Methodism, let them remem- | 


But the greatest proof | 





ticing Whitefield’s preaching in Moorfields!” 





East, in 1850-1851. By Lieut. the Hon. 
F. Walpole, R.N. Bentley. 
Tue world has been so be-travelled for some 
years back, that unless a man make a Gordon 
. ; gt : 
Cumming of himself, and shoot his way 


Africa, he has scarcely a chance of seeing any- 
thing new or aligliting upon a discovery. It is 
true, certainly, that by perseveringly exploring 
the best known parts of Europe he may come 


travellers’ laurels where they were supposed 
to be all rooted up long ago. But untrodden 
fields there are now scareely any. The title 
of Lieutenant Walpole’s book, therefore, took 
us by surprise. It seemed as if he had found 
out a new corner of our planet, with a new 
name toit. But, on second thoughts, we re- 
membered that there are sundry notices in 
books of geography concerning the Ansars or 
Ansarians, a people of Syria, reported to 
worship very strange gods—the sun, the 
moon, dogs, and less respectable deities. 





The Ansayrii; with Travels in the Further | 


ber the remark of our great living historian, | found the Ansayrians very civil and hospita- 
who speaks with sarcastic surprise of those | ble. 
who have “ professed to write a history of | between sixty 
England in the eighteenth century, without no- | 


He states that there are somewhere 
y and one hundred thousand 
souls among them. He thinks that they are 
probably—* perhaps’ is his word—identical 
with the famous Assassins. In his title-page 
he writes ‘ Ansayrii, or Assassins’ without a 
signof doubt. The Assassins were a heretical 
sect of Mussulmans, holding a mixed faith, a 
perverted jumble of Magianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. They be- 


lieved that their chief was inspired, and that 


his orders proceeded direct from God. This 


‘chief was the famous Sheik el Jebelz. the 


| Syria. 
) uroy ,ened Philip Augustus of France out of all 
upon an uninvestigated district, and gather | 


through wild elephants into the interior of | 


‘old man of the mountain.’ Their first leader 
and legislator was Hassan Ben Sabah. They 
first settled in Persia, and then colonised 
They alarmed Christian kings, fright- 


royal propriety, levied black-mail upon Euro- 
tee reagpes were baffled by the Knights 
‘emplars, and finally extinguished by the 
army sent against them by Sultan Bibars in 
the thirteenth century. Mr. Walpole does 


not seem to have read their recorded historv 


sufliciently. There are good books about 


them in German, which he should consult 


‘identity with the Assassins ? 


Somewhere about the year 891, an old man, | 


| professing magical powers, and whose person | 


or name nobody knew, suddenly appeared 
among the Syrian mountains and persuaded 
everybody there that he was a very remark- 


and taught a kind of Mormonism; indeed 
many of the doctrines, and those the worst, 
of these self-constituted prophets were curi- 
ously similar. He disappeared as suddenly 
as he came, whether in a flash of fire, like the 
| old gentleman mentioned in the song, or 
| quietly sinking through a trap-door, as 
O. Smith (not Joe Smith) was once in the habit 
of doing at the Adelphi, history does not 
inform us. Indeed, all the information it 





unsatisfactory a character. 
This being the amount of our previous 
knowledge, we turned to Lieut. Walpole’s 


cannot say that we are much the wiser for 
the perusal of it. The honourable traveller 
tells his story in so disjointed a style, mixes 
it up with so much irrelevant matter, and 
just as he has assured us that he has found 
out a great secret, keeps it suddenly to him- 
self, and hints that his mind is not quite 
made up yet, that we feel obliged to confess 
our vovege through his three portly volumes 
has been an unsatisfactory one. In his pre- 





For taking that useful office we thank him. 


follow, better qualified, and do the work. 
Our author has been much too intent upon 
the charms of Ansayrian and other eastern 
beauties to fulfil the severer offices of an ex- 
| plorer. The number of conc uests of fair ones 
| recorded in his work is really surprising. Ac- 
| cording to his own account, the havoc he made 
among hearts was prodigious. His portrait 
is appended to his first volume. We gazed 
upon it with curiosity after finishing the 
third. He is a good-looking gentleman with 
a beard. 

Instead of being the terrible murderers 
that they are reported to be, Mr. Walpole 





able personage. Ile was a sort of Joe Smith, | 


affords about the Ansarians is of nearly as | 


book with avidity, hoping to learn more. We | 


face he modestly styles himself a pioneer. | 


He has shown the way ; somebody else must | 


before he finally makes up his mind. He has 
a fancy that the Ansayril are mentioned by 
Pliny. If so, then what becomes of their 
The passage 
which he quotes from Pliny does not seem to 
bear out the inference he draws from it. 

He describes the Ansayrians as a fine, 
large, bony, and muscular race, browner than 
the Osmanlee, but fairer than the Arab. 
Brown hair is not uncommon among them. 
The young women are handsome, often fair, 
with light hair and jet-black eyes, more 
rarely their eyes are light and hair black. 
In dress they are Turks. White is their 
sacred colour. The women keep retired, but 
do not conceal their faces, and converse freely 
with stranger guests. The nation musters 
40,000 warriors. It is divided into two 
classes, sheiks and people. There are the 
sheiks of religion and the sheiks of govern- 
ment, the former mostly of good family. The 
sheik of religion is a privileged person, reads 
and writes, is distinguished from the time he 
was a child, and perfected in the peculiar 
faith of his people as early as possible :— 

‘* Early he is taught that death, martyrdom, is 
a glorious reward, and that sooner than divulge 
one word, he is to suffer the case in which his soul 
is enshrined to be mangled or tortured in any way. 
Frequent instances have been known where they 
have defied the Turks, who have threatened them 
with death if they would not divulge, saying, ‘Try 
me, cut my heart out, and see if anything is within 
there.’ During his manhood he is strictly to con 
form to his faith ; this forbids not only his eating 
certain things at any time, but eating at all with 
any but chiefs of religion ; or eating anything pur- 
chased with unclean money : and the higher ones 
carry this to such an extent, that they will reo | 
eat of their own produce ; they will noteven touch 
water except such as they deem pure and clean, 
Then he must exercise the most unbounded hospi 
tality, and after death, the people will build him a 
tomb (a square place with a dome on the top), and 
he will be rewarded as a saint. 

‘The lower classes are initiated into the princi 
ples of their religion, but not its more mystical or 
higher parts : they are taught to obey their chiefs 
without question, without hesitation, and to give 
to him abundantly at feasts and religions ceremo- 
nies: and above all, to die a thousand deaths 
sooner than reveal the same faith he inherits from 
his race.’ 

Their houses are dirty and wretched. They 
have a curious custom of placing two small 
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windows over the door, so that if a birth and 
death occur at the same moment, the coming 
and parting spirits may not meet. They 
practice circumcision. They marry only 
among themselves. The bride meets a sorry 
reception from the bridegroom, for his first 
act is to beat her with a stick till she cries. 
Possibly his blows are very gentle ones. | 
Each man is allowed four wives. There is 
no divorce permitted. Wives are looked | 
upon as a kind of cattle, and not admitted to | 
have souls, and consequently are excluded | 
from religion. These people are honest, and 
to be trusted. They are lavishly hospitable. | 
They occupy themselves in agriculture. They 
will not eat pork, nor the flesh of an ox or 
sheep that is blind or lame, nor animals shot, 
unless killed afterwards. They drink wine 
among themselves only ; some tribes smoke ; 
some allow pipes only to their sheiks. They 
hold Mahomet el Hamyd as the prophet of | 
God; and believe in the transmigration of 
souls. Good people become stars when ont | 
die; others return to earth, and go throug 
life again. Bad people become Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Turks; and unbelievers become 
beasts. They pray five times a day, turning 
any way. 

Such is an outline of the manners and ways 
of thinking of these curious mountaineers, as 
far as we can define it from Mr. Walpole’s 








narrative. It is well worthy of the attention 
of ethnologists. For them, indeed, there is 
abundant material for fresh research among 
the very various tribes of Western Asia. 
Any future traveller, bent upon following in 
Mr. Walpole’s wake, would do well to consult 
some of our ethnological authorities before 
starting, and to read up the works of Latham 
especially, in order to learn what are the 
blanks in our knowledge that they may fill 
up by using due diligence. 

Our author met with a hearty reception 





from both sheiks and people, and more than 


once intimates to his readers that he might | 


have set up as a sort of Rajah Brooke if he | 
had chosen. There is a gentleman in Lon- 


don, a man of greater acquirements than Mr. | 


Walpole exhibits evidence of, who some | 


years ago spent a good segment of his life 
faving the sheik in an Arab tribe. Business 
aber him back to civilization for a time; 
romantic recollections led him to return to 
his Arab subjects. But the scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and deceit, jealousy, knavery, 
and dirt, were too plainly as plentiful as good 
qualities among the unsophisticated children 
of the desert. He abdicated; returned to 


the land of his fathers for good; married a | 


Christian wife with a soul; unwound the 
camel-cord from his royal brows, and shaded 
them with a woefully unpicturesque silk hat; 
and now may be met with frequently at 
evening parties, looking singularly unlike an 
ex-Arab sheik, in a grotesque dress-coat and 
black pantaloons. Mr. Walpole would pro- 
bably have pursued very much the same 
course had he followed the promptings of his 
— fancy. But let him speak for him- 
self:— 


** On our entering the house of the sheik, differ- 
ing only in that it was larger, from the houses of 
the peasants, I was received with tumultuous joy. 
Some threw themselves on the ground, kissing my 
feet; sheiks kissed me all over—a ceremony, 
more pleasing, perhaps, had it been delegated to 
some of the fair girls who stood wondering by. 
I stated my wish to pass north, through the 
mockattas between us and Metua; this, they said, 
was impossible, On my saying that perhaps they 
would not hurt me, I never having injured any ; 











| 


j 
' 


he said, ‘ Do not trust them;’ and on my pressing 
the journey as one I was very anxious to perform, 
he said, ‘If you go, I shall accompany you with 
all my men.’ 

‘*A grand feast was prepared, and all who 
came were feasted in honour of my arrival; and 
the evening was passed in Ansayri theological dis- 


| course. 


‘*At daylight I mounted, resolved to go on my 
journey, and determined to try the northern route 
to complete my round of the mountains. The 
sheik accompanied me to his outer door—an 
honour he would not have conferred on a pasha. 
In compliment to him I had not mounted. On 
emerging from the court, I found three hundred 
armed men ready to accompany me, and a little 
way on was a still larger body. They yelled at 
my approach, shouting, ‘ Ah Ya Bey, Eh Wallah, 
—blessed shall be the day ; you are our banner, our 
holy, our father.’ I told the sheik I would rather 
go alone; he said, ‘ If you go north, these go with 
you; I will not, really, dare not, see you go with 
less.’ The demon ambition arose within me; often, 
often had they prayed me to come and rule among 
them ; one word, now, and they would have driven 
the Turks from Brummanee, and left the moun- 
tains free. But a vision passed before me; and 
then: ‘To Brummanee, ya Bey, to Brummanee— 
Ali sent you; on, on!’ I most unwillingly gave 
up my journey, and promised to return to Tar- 
tousa. 

‘The excited people grumbled at the lost fight, 
complaining chiefly that I would not trust them. 
The road lay along the height to the south of the 
valley ; below all was one mass of plantations; the 
houses larger and better than those generally found. 
All spoke of more exemption from oppression than 
others; this, in fact, is a district that seldom 
allows any interference, nor are the taxes as re- 
gularly paid as is consistent with the good order of 
a government. In an hour turned out of the valley 
into one lying parallel to the south, called Wady 
Shaloof; the people wild and savage, far beyond 
any I had seen. The girls here stuck flowers in 
my poor horse’s head till he became a species of 
garden; they were thrust into my stirrups. This 
was one of the places I had visited on a former 
occasion, when I went to see a very old and holy 
man who dwelt a little further south. 

“It began to rain, sol put up at a village of 
three cottages. An old man received me most 
kindly; and horses, servants, and all, were accom- 
modated beneath his roof. In the morning the 
rain still continued, and the road could hardly be 
seen ten yards off, for the heavy mountain mist. 
As all was ready to start, I said to the sheik’s 
pretty daughter, a girl of twelve or fourteen, 
‘Mount Ya Bint, I want you to come with me.’ 
Ata sign from her father, she was up, and I had 
to defer her journey with me to a future period, 
when I would send for her, Her father was 
vexed at my rejection; sprete injuria forme was 
visible in her sullen reception of my pretty apo- 
logies, and determined refusal of a present I tried 
to make her. However, on my whispering, ‘ My 
wife, I order you to take it,’ she pressed my hand 
to her heart, put it in her bosom, and crossed her 


| pretty hands over it.” 


Besides notices of the Ansayrians, here and 
there the book is enlivened with a good story. 
The following is amusing : 


‘A story was related also of Count La Borde. 
While among the Arabs, he saw a very fine mare 
which he wished to purchase ; while the bargain 
was going on (another was bargaining, he not 
speaking Arabic)—hearing a talk, the Arabs 
thronged round and jostled him rather rudely. He 
drew his sword : as quick as his ready steel flashed, 
came forward the rummah and cobba of the Arab ; 
he was borne back by numbers ; burning with rage 
he plucked his head-dress, (oh, shade of the undu- 
teous son, his wig and all came too,) and he cast it 
amidst the crowd. They fell back in terror from 
this man of wondrous make. ‘ Ya wallah, the 
Caffre has pulltd his head off—God help us, God 
pardon us,’ 





| 


This gave time to appease all anger; | very much in the 
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the Count replaced his wig, wh; 


; f ick h: a ; : 
him a better defence than the triple ced spy, 


or the petrifying head of Medusa - 
backshish, and all was forgotten.” ’ 

The reader must not Suppose that thes 
three large volumes are chiefly filled Me ‘h 
records of travels over untrodden ground A 
great portion of them is occupied with notices 
of well-known places. Those who h on 
read any recent account of traye 
will find enough to interest. On the Whole 
however, we have been disappointed with, 
this narrative of a tour undertaken to Ke 
plore a region comparatively new to re 
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of Ajax 
Backshish, 


ave not 
ls in Syria. 
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The Fair Carew; or, Hushands and Wires 
Smith, Elder, and Co. . 
WE believe ‘ The Fair Carew’ to be the first 
cin of its anonymous author: and al. 
though we have not, in this instance, to thank 
Messrs. Smith and Elder for a work of genius 
and graphic power like ‘ Jane Eyre,’ we have 
to acknowledge from the publishers of both 
works three volumes of no ordinary merit. 
and an addition to the rolling stock of light 
literature far above the average of such ephe- 
meral compositions. In one important re- 
spect ‘The Fair Carew’ differs materially 
from the tale of which we have accidentally 
made mention. Its appeals to the reader's 
judgment and good opinion are not based 
upon startling incidents, and it does not at- 
tempt to arrest attention by its depth of 
colouring, by highly-wrought scenes of vele- 
ment passion, and by the darkest possible 
et pe wang With the exception of the first 
ialf of vol. i., and of the last half of vol. iii., 
the pages of ‘ The Fair Carew’ are occupied 
with as level an account of worldly doings as 
the habitations of our most common-place ac- 
quaintances will be found to yield at any sea- 
son of the year. The authoress, indeed—for 
the book is evidently written by a woman— 
would seem to have reckoned throughout her 
labours more upon the reader's appreciation 
of a quiet pen well informed of the petty vices 
and foibles of human nature, than upon lis 
desire to be enthralled by harrowing descrip) 
tions and astounding situations, that form no 
art of the natural and every-day business ¢! 
ife. We freely admit that much courage 
and great good sense are evinced in this 
wholesome self-denial ; but the abstinence '8 
not without its drawbacks. Long convers# 
tions that lead to nothing, however propet 
they may be in the abstract, have no business 
either in the drama or the novel. Scenes 
though accurately painted, fail of securins 
attention, if, like certain scenes at Astle ‘ 
they are obviously thrust before the eve he 
the spectator to entertain him whilst the 
actual business of the spectacle 1s busily vl 
aring in the rear. * The Fair Carew ae 
interest enough at the commencement of “ 
history, but she fails to sustain it in her pt 4 
gress, and only wins upon us again 2s we 
about to take her leave. The pe 
usurped by other characters. gd eee 
ings are introduced less for the be 1 ny Or 
have upon the narrative than for the Fhe 
tunity they afford for the exhibition \ 


sJineatie’ 

writer's easy style of natural ot oa 

The consequence is just what might Me th 
One-third of the novel 1s reae © 


pected. 
avidity ; two-thirds 
sretences, and are 


come to us under false 
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, 
ilifications or personal attractions be what 


iw may. 


q The novel begins at the breaking out of the | 


Peninsular war. A family of Luttrels are in- | 
oduced to us, Who are very great people in | 
he English county to which they belong. 
The head of the house, Mr. Luttrel of 
Horton, is a large Ianded proprietor, and | 
the husband of a lady who has brought him a | 
veat fortune. In fact, all the ladies of the | 
house, from time immemorial, have always | 
brought large fortunes and distinguished pedi- | 
owes, and very extensive is the pride, and very 
ofty the bearing, of the great house of Luttrel 
meonsequence. ‘The sin of the family is a 
folish estimate of their elevated position, 
ad an accompanying horror of anything like 
an ill-assorted or unworthy alliance. One 
ilot only disfigures the family arms as they 
sre represented to us at the commencement of 
the narrative. A poor cousin of the house, 
oe John Carew, a midshipman in his Ma- 
jsty’s navy, has, without the consent of his | 
inends, wedded a young woman of humble 

origin, and by the unpardonable act thrown | 
himself beyond the pale of their sympathies, | 
lle, it is true, is still admitted within the | 


magnificent circle from which his wife is most 
religiously excluded; but it is only to be | 
“ernally reminded of his folly and upbraided | 
fir his disloyalty. John Carew. of an easy | 
id rollicking disposition, is willing to take | 
te world as he finds it, and makes no com- | 
paint. He is rewarded for Has submission, 
ind by the interference of his aristocratic 
frends is promoted in his profession. One 
ay he visits them to take leave before set- 
tng sail in the Spiteful, to which vessel he 
us been appointed, and which is now about 
\ proceed to a foreign station. He departs : 
te Spiteful quits the harbour, but the ship 
iunders on her passage, and news reaches 
orton that poor ‘cousin John’ has gone to 
tae bottom. . 
Death is powerful for good. It softens the 
teart of the Luttrels, as far as that stony 
matter admits of the process. The widow 
Tew 1s written to, and invited to spend a 
ew days with the relatives of her deceased 
‘usband, That widow has, for her consola- 
‘on, a daughter; and she would seem to re- 
were no other, for she answers the invitation | 
te disdain and a downright refusal. She is 
waignant, she writes, at the offer of those | 
a have hitherto treated her with insult ; 
7 4 she can help it, her child shall “ never 
~velate with any of her father’s family.” 
hear Luttre! circle are astonished at the 
should gene se but one member, we 
rely er say: there is one of the in- 
4S group who thinks the lady has a 
ae other own, and as rather justified, than 
“Wise, in her supercilious tone. The 








Plea, . im ! 
‘ception is Master Hartley Luttrel, the 


pe for of the house, ‘a well-grown boy, 
Vely talents, 

4s Me goes on. 
, *tter the army: 
* be a soldier.” 
°y retary arms. In due time a cornetcy 
he (for him in a dragoon regiment, 


The “lively boy” wishes 
he will do nothing else 


Thie . . X ‘ 
ch, as he hears to his delight, is shortly | 


He | 


"Thar 

2 es ted to be ordered on foreign duty. 
Oper irae of age when he leaves his 
p ite rd ane his regiment, which, previously 
“red in elas for the Peninsula, is quar- 
that nei “ht neighbourhood of Plymouth. In 
&: “4bourhood two persons connected 


it 1 hi ” 
Han} this history are “quartered” also. 
‘Lart] 


they fall in love. 


| before the 


War has broken out, and | 


‘ OF 
"y has not been long away, when he 





receives intimation from the Hall that the 
widow Carew is at no great distance from his 
temporary home; and that he is to beware 
how he is trepanned into an acquaintance 
with that most odious and insufferable per- 
son. ‘The effect of the missive is to rouse 
the wrath of the young gentleman, who is 
surely not a child that he eannot take care of 
himself. He has heard ofa certain lady, with 


a lovely daughter, residing at a few miles’ | 


distance from his barracks, and he is resolved, 


in the true spirit of opposition, personally to | 


ascertain, first, whether they are the rela- 
tives whom he has received orders to avoid ; 
and, secondly, whether they are as vulgar and 
unworthy as they are reported at Horton 
Hall. It is unnecessary to add, that the visit 
being paid, it is discovered that the ladies ave 
his cousins, that they are zot either hideous 
or illiterate, and that one of them, at least, is 
as lovely and pure a creation as ever adorned 
the earth. At first, the widow Carew re- 
pulses the heir of Horton, but he declines re- 
pulsion, and becomes a steady visitor at the 
cottage. The young couple take walks, un- 
accompanied ; they gather flowers together ; 
they admire fine prospects together—in short, 
The widow, intent upon 
revenge, encourages the passion, and secretly 
feeds the flame, whilst openly pretending 
that she sees no fire. So matters get on, till 
the young man’s regiment is ordered abroad. 
A pretty piece of intelligence to bring to the 
cottage! It must be communicated, however, 
and the young dragoon himself must tell the 
bitter news to the object of his worship, He 
has but one consolation in his trouble. Strong 
in his own passion and sense of right, he en- 
treats the widow that he may be betrothed 
to her child, whom he will return to marry at 
the very earliest opportunity. Thearrangement 
does not suit the widow's book. She burns 
1o humble the people at Horton, and this be- 
trothal, in the end, is likely only to humble 
her. The thing must be wholly broken off, 
or Selby Carew must be Hartley Luttrel's 
wife before he leaves his country. Selby is 
shocked at the idea of a secret marriage, ad- 


voeates the betrothal scheme, and shrinks | 


from taking part in a perilous and unwar- 


standing her mother’s plebeian origin, adorn 
‘his child. 
the house to announce the lady visitor, Selby 


youth. Provided he can secure his prize, he 
cares not what artifice or self-sacrifice he sub- 
mits to. He makes his plans with the widow, 
and poor Selby is simply carried down the 
stream. Hartley goes to London; the ladies 
follow — one gloating over the operation 
of her scheme of vengeance; the other all 
shame, agitation, and self-reproach. A  pri- 
vate marriage takes place at St. Margaret 
Moses—in whatever part of the metropolis that 
chureh happens to be—but it is scarcely over 

wert borne down by the excite- 
ment and suffering she has undergone, 1s 
taken seriously ill. and carried to a sick bed. 
Here she still lies in a consuming fever, when 
Hartley receives a command to join his re- 
giment without a moment's delay. A pre- 
cious upshot to the widow's crafty arrange- 
ments! The youth departs, is conveyed abroad 


to the scene of action, and Selby remains on | 


her couch until the fever leaves her, and she 
gradually returns to convalescence. 

So far the action of the novel proceeds 
satisfactorily enough, but the hero having 
once quitted the stage, we hear no more of 
him until the curtain is about to drop. This, 
we must take leave to observe, i a 
great lack of constructive skill; for, as before 
hinted, we have at this crisis reached only the 


175th page of a work made up of at least a 
thousand pages. Our sympathies and business 
are henceforward with the fate and fortune 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hartley Luttrel, or with the 
fates and fortunes of other persons only so 
far as they illustrate their interesting career. 
To demolish or ignore a hero at the very 
threshold of his life is only less excusable than 
the old device of acting J/amlet with the 
Prince’s part omitted by particular desire. 
But we proceed with the history. 

Mrs. Carew and her daughter take up their 
abode in Bath, and there await the progress 
of the war, and the issue of their handiwork. 
The widow, it should be observed, has enough 
to live upon, one of her own relatives having 
bequeathed to her that most desirable of 
acquisitions, whether in the novel or in actual 
life—a handsome competency. One day, 
during their residence in the fashionabie city, 
a strange gentleman, who will not give his 
name, pays a visit to the widow. She may 
well shriek when she enters the apartment, 
and gazes upon her husband, who went down 
in the Spiteful. Jolin Carew has been saved 
—how, he does not say, nor does the authoress 
for him. A very unscrupulous gentleman is 
John Carew, and mayhap he never joined the 
ship at all, and has been leading a very dis- 
reputable life since he * made believe” to go 
on board. He spins a long and sutliciently 
explanatory yarn to his wife, and is gratified 
by the blooming beauty of his lovely daughter. 
To him, of course, is not communicated the 
secret which, in compliance with Hartley's 
request, remains buried in the bosom of his 
wife and of her mother. 

Shortly after John Carew has rejoined his 
family, it is proposed that Selby, requiring 
change of air, shall pay a visit to an old clergy- 
man and his wife, ofthe name of Woollaston, 
who have invited her to their house. Selby 
and her father accordingly set out for the 
rectory. They travel in a chaise and pair ; 
and when at night the coach stops, the 
young lady, to her amazement and_ horror, 


finds that she is before the gate of Horton 


Hall. The reckless John has played her a 
trick, and is resolved that his aristocratic 
connexions shall, whether they will or not, 
admire the grace and beauty which, notwith- 


Whilst John Carew has gone into 


herself, shrinking from such an introduction 
as this to her husband's family, takes quick 
counsel with herself, and orders the postboy 
todrive to the nearest inn. The only place of 
entertainment within reach is a low publie- 
house, and thither the poor girl is conveyed, 
She has scarcely arrived before she is joined by 
her father and Mr. Francis Luttrell, the 
brother of the head of the house, both of 
whom insist upon her instant removal from so 
questionable a sanctuary. Mr. Francis Lut- 
trel’s house is close to the Hall; and Selby, 
after much importunity, consents to take 
refuge there for the night, upon the under- 
standing that she may be allowed to proceed 
to her destination on the following day. 

The next day is Sunday ; and it is obvious 
that travelling on that day would be highly 
unbecoming, therefore she remains at “ The 
Lodge.” Moreover,she cannot refuse, since she 
must needs postpone her journey, to make one 
of a party ae are to dine at the Hall, all the 
members of which establishment are at home, 
save and except the chief, who is in London, 
attending to his parliamentary duties, and his 
son, who is fighting as hard as he can in the 
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Peninsula, Selby meets 
We cannot stay to describe them all, but 
amongst them may be mentioned Captain 
Romilly, a brother officer of her husband’s, 
about to be married to Miss Drake, a con- 
siderable heiress, and a Captain and Mrs. 
Hamilton, who have lately returned from 
Spain, in consequence of the ill health of the 
former, and who are both intimately known 
to Hartley Luttrel. In truth, Mrs. Hamilton, 
whilst abroad, acted the part of nurse to Mr. 
Hartley, when that gentleman was wounded ; 
and we grieve to be obliged to add, conceived 
a passion for the invalid, wholly incompatible 
with her duty towards that other invalid, who 
is evidently fast slipping from the world. 


many new faces. | has not left his body before the fact becomes 


| 
| 


_Captain’s widow is much more concerned for | conventional trickery 


| 
| 


| 


The disagreeable fact is more than suspected | 
at the Hall; and before the eventful Sunday | 
closes, it finds its way to the sad ears of the 


afflicted Selby. 

Not in the happiest mood does Mrs. Hart- 
ley Luttrel set out on her visit to the Woollas- 
tons, but she does not wait long there before 
she is summoned again to Horton Hall, with 
whose mistress she has made great way, in 
spite of the fault of her birth. In truth, 
Selby Luttrel has created a decided impres- 
sion upon more than one member of the 
Horton establishment. Much to the disgust 


of the eldest daughter of Mr. Francis Lut- | 


trel, that respectable old widower seems to 


have been made young again by her fascinat- | 


ing presence. Captain Romilly wholly loses 


his heart, and curses his fate that is about to | 


tie him to an ugly heiress, in whom he takes 
no kind of interest. But in proportion to the 
admiration excited in the men, is the envy, 
hatred, and jealousy engendered in the women; 
in all but Mrs. Luttrel. The result of Selby’s 


peculiar position under these delicate circum. | 


stances may be easily imagined. She is de- 
nounced as a flirt and a seducer by her female 
foes ; ‘and Captain Romilly, intent only upon 
breaking off his engagement with Miss Drake, 
with the view of proposing to Miss Carew, 
writes to his old friend Hartley, revealing the 
ardour of his attachment to his new-found 
cousin Selby, and imploring his advice in the 
dilemma in which he so suddenly and una- 
voidably finds himself placed. 

Things are in this state when, after some 


five years’ fighting, Hartley obtains leave of 


absence, and revisits the home of his fathers. 
Captain Romilly’s letter las rendered him 
alive to the perilous situation of his wife, and 
he resolves to put an end to it at whatever 
cost. At the period of his return, his wife is 
lodging in Maddox-street, and in che same 
house the Hamiltons have apartments, the 
Captain being on the point of death. Hart- 
ley’s first visit is to his father’s town residence, 





| 
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where, to his infinite discomfort, he finds the | 


whole house disarranged by the suddenly 
discovered designs of Miss Carew, who, ac- 
cording to her lady accusers, has not only 
robbed Miss Drake of her lover, but actually 
endeavoured to trepan an old gentleman into 
an unwarrantable engagement. Before the 
amazed husband ean satisfy himself of the 
justice of the disagreeable charge, a letter 
summons him to the deathbed of his friend 
Hamilton. The lodging-house in Maddox- 
street has been violently agitated by a sudden 
and fatal change in the invalid, and when 
Hartley reaches it, he finds all the dwellers 
upon their knees in the sick chamber, with a 
clergyman who is praying to the dying man. 
Amongst the number, unobserved, kneels his 
own wife. In the presence of young Luttrel, 
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too painfully evident to all present that the 


the living man beside her than for the de- 
parted soul. With a passionate exclamation, 
she throws herself in | 

treats him not to desert her in her great ex- 
tremity. The moment is one of intensity for 
Selby. Trembling in every foot, she places 
herself between her astonished husband and 
Mrs. Hamilton, and haughtily bids the former 
depart, since he has accomplished his mission 
in closing the eyes of his friend. For herself, 
she hurries to her apartment, and now admit- 
ting all that she has heard against the repu- 
tation of the widow and her husband, refuses 
to admit the guilty man to her presence. He, 
believing her most culpable in other respects, 
pens a hasty note, informing Selby of his in- 
tention to seck an early explanation at her 


hands upon the morrow, and returns in a 
moody spirit to lus father’s house. There 
matters are still worse; for since his de- 


pariure, a letter has been received by Mr. 
Luttrel, senior, from Mrs. John Carew, inform- 
ing him of the marriage of their children, and 
containing irrefragable proofs of the horrible 


fact. The blow has sent nearly all the mem- 


bers of this frigid family to bed. The event 
almost kills the mother, and the father regards 
it as a calamity only less important to the 
country than the deposition of the monarch, 
and the overthrow of the British constitution. 
Hartley has no friend but his uncle, who pro- 
mises to make all well With his parents; and 
what is more to the purpose, assures him of 
the perfect integrity and invaluable worth of 
lis young and beautiful wife. Fortified with 
the assurance, young Luttrel early next morn- 
ing hurries to his wife’s lodgings to exculpate 
himself. He reaches Maddox-street. knocks 
at the door, runs up stairs, but the bird has 
flown. Indignant at the treatment she has 
received, she has hastily resolved to crave the 
protection of her old friends the Woollastons; 
and the resolution and the performance have 
no interval between them. Luttrel hears that 
she set out an hour before in a chaise and 
pair. A chaise and four may overtake her. 
They are procured, and the husband is quickly 
on her track. Selby had not journeyed three 
stages before she stopped at a road-side inn, 
subdued in spirit, weakened by fatigue and 
fasting, and oppressed with the firm convic- 
tion that she was about to follow Captain 
Hamilton. Tea is brought her, but she cannot 
drink it: the kind hostess of the Rising Sun 
follows the tea with condolence and advice, 
but the lady cannot swallow them any more 
than the tea: she has heart for nothing—ears 
for nobody. Oh yes! she has ears, very large 
ears indeed, for a voice that rings through the 


house, and approaches her chamber. Mrs. 
Hartley Luttrel does not die that night. Her 


troubles are at an end, explanations take 
place, and she now first begins to live. 

We have taken the trouble to narrate the 
main plot of ‘The Fair Carew’ at length, be- 
cause it deserves more than a cursory notice at 
our hands, and evinces literary merit of a much 
higher order than we are accustomed to meet 
in works of this character. There is feebleness 
of dialogue here and there ; a want of familiar 
acquaintance with the sayings and doings of 
men betrays itself unmistakeably in more than 
one place ; the tale is protracted much beyond 
its lawful limits ; but in spite of these defects 
there is a strain of quiet, easy—raillery, shall 
we call it?—pervading the whole work, that 


Hamilton breathes his last; and the breath | reveals a knowledge of the human heart | 


uttrel’s arms, and en- | 





thoroughly acquired, if not aly: scieeliest 
thoroughly acquired, if not always perfectly 
, expressed. There sa wholesome abser Cc if 
YSCUCe O 
and common-place situa- 
too much praised ; there 
| truthfulness of aim, and 
purity of moral; and for all these undoubted 
good qualities of a work of fiction we wel bee 
: wn * ’ itome 

the authoress of ‘The Fair Carew.’ and thar 
her for her contribution to the daily incre 
store of the public’s pleasant read 


| tion that cannot be 
1s freedom of style, 


a | 
lak 


asihy 


ling, 





Translation of the Pharmacopeia of the Royal 

College of Physicians of London. 185) ‘By 
_ Richard Phillips, F.R.S. Highley and Sor 
Pritiips’s translation of the * London Phar. 
macope@ia’ has been for a very long pr i . 
the text book for students in’ every branch 
of the medical profession, and the guide by 
which every druggist throughout the land has 
been directed in the preparation of pharma- 
ceutical compounds. By his severe, but de- 
served criticism, attention was first directed to 
the want of chemical knowledge displayed it 


Hii 


some of the former issues from the College of 


Physicians, in which, in the dignity of doggrel 
Latin, were to be found chemical errors | 
would now disgrace the most. superticial 
writer. These strictures, emanating from an 
authority in science, and supported by the 
most satisfactory experimental evidence, pro- 
duced the proper result. In the publication 
of several successive pharmacopoias, Mr. 
Philips has been regularly consulted, and 
many new modes of preparation have been 
introduced, and several omitted, in accordance 
with his professional advice. 

In this last edition, Mr. Phillips, at the re- 
quest of a committee of physicians appointed 
to revise their pharmacopeeia, was specially 
called upon to conduct the preparation of most 
of the new medicines, and the methods ot 
preparing those which have been altered; and 
we give a prominent notice of it, because 1 
was the last of his useful labours, and one 
upon which he was engaged to within a few 
days only of his decease. A portion had by en 
already consigned to the press, much of the 
manuscript was in a state of completeness. 
and an extensive series of explanatory notes 
was collected. These were placed in the 
hands of Mr. J. Denham Smith, a pupi! ane 
intimate friend of Mr. Phillips, and distin- 
guished in many branches of chemical researtll 
Mr. Smith has evidently entered upon the 
task with all the interest that could arise fm 
his long and intimate connexion with tH 
author. He has brought his best talents to 
bear upon his self-imposed labour, bi 
merits high praise for the manner in wiucd 
he has brought it toa termination. 

The notes which the author and editor Have 
added to this translation completely eluciaste 
the chemical changes which occur in each pre- 
paration. 


nd he 


The information given of the means 
et ati ‘medicines may 
by which the adulteration of mea Shee 
detected, will undoubtedly be ot the. gi . 
value to the practitioner oF Ee ie 
desires to possess genuine pharmacen “o : 
chemical preparations. We know oa 
fection of Senna (Confectio Senn) jhe - 
factured in the metropolis, sarah wags 
contain one grain of senna; | nt RX 
refuse of tincture of rhubarb (en ochre 
composite) is powdered, coloure’ } rhubarb: 
and turmeric, and sold for po* dere area 
and that a very large quantity as sald 
acid is erystallized with citrie ofthe lem0®- 
at the high price of the acié ° er 
Such are but two or three examP 
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dwename them for the sake of showing 
:heimportance, while selecting pharmaceutical 
jad chemical compounds, of possessing the 
neans of detecting adulterations. 

This new edition of ‘The Pharmacopeeia’ 
is by far the most pertect which has yet 
len published by the College; and it has 


gisen mainly from the laborious attention | 


siren to it by Mr. Phillips and his editor. 
We could have desired that some of the 
preparations—relics of the period when medi- 
vine Was @ pure empiricism—should not have 
een retained; but this we suppose has been 
done from the circumstance, that they are 
ill sought for by the public, and are to be 
fond in the shop of every druggist through- 
out the land. Upon the same principle, how- 
ever, the Electuariuin Mithridatis might have 
been preserved, and the wondrous plaster 


(ryeroci um retained in connexion with the | 


Emplastrum Roborans, and in place of the 
ew Hmplastrum Ferri, upon which Mr. 
Richard Phillips wisely remarks,—* It seems 
probable that the imagination must greatly 
wsist the plaster where any good results 
from its application.” 





The Comie Almanack and Diary. Tlustrated 


by George Cruikshank and H. G. Hine. | 


Bogue. 

Tar ‘Comic Almanack’ returns to us with 
some capital engravings by the prince of cari- 
‘aturists—at once the veteran and the juvenile 
u his energy and experience ; but we must 
tonfess to having had enough of the follies of 
Boomerism. An etching, called ‘ Turning the 
Tables—a scene in the Zoological Garden at 
Vurang-outang ‘Town, is very humorously 
mad admirably drawn. A bimanous specimen 
ofhumanity, in an erect position, holding two 
ticks, is here exhibited by an assembled 
“ompany of Ourangs, in which the zoological 
wetliarities of the species are skilfully por- 
tayed. The letterpress which accompanies 
tis, however, sad stuff. 


‘How went up the Jung-Frau, and came 
Wn again,’ is excellent in its illustrations. 

e little black figures upon the snowy peaks 
tp we in the most humorously system- 
he Pe aging: manner. ‘The fall of 
w peak em, and the springing from peak 
re Pte quite exquisite; so is the vic- 
dunce inthe il of the summit; so is the 
aturons ri nee on the return of the 
"teh a _ But the triumph of all 
3s the Jag’ lustrations in the Almanack 
Action for 7 Me or a New Field ot 
wming i¢@ Military, in the good time 
at it oe Sout, ‘yaar a corn-field, in order to 
is tad vine gather in the harvest. The 
ms “ne a oa ution are equally inimitable, 
Wry fair. — le. he letterpress in ihis case is 

r 'y—pleasing, and to the point :— 
THE BATTLE OF THE HARVEST FIELD. 


‘ 
‘A brill; 

a. % lant victory has inct hee a , 

the troops J ha just been achieved by 


=), but of wheat, 
.~ Yery thickly l 
oe hardly room 
Se insertion of 


ry 


The enemy, t. ¢. the wheat, 
lanted on the ground, there 
, Indeed, amongst the heads for 
1 another ear; and upon the approach 

res hr and his forces, immediate 
Bander in-Sheaf " _— for the attack. The Com- 
is fh eaecal drew up his army in three lines: 


2 Arst Me Se 
ow Consise ‘ aS. ° . 
Msisting of several brigades of the gallant 


g 


fC 
t General 


ad. | — 
| Forest Life and Forest Trees; comprising | 


my: ‘ 
his is the ‘assault of an army, | 


Sheaf oy ot General Concord, Commander-in- | 
"ra formidable field, not however of artil- 


“TS, supported by flanking parties of the | 


ices of some members of the drug trade ; | Reaping-hook Light Bobs, and a strong detachment 


of regular and irregular Rakers. Behind, and de- 
signed to support this division, were the two cele- 
brated brigades of Light and Heavy Binders. In 
the rear were disposed a powerful body of the 
Royal Horse Harvest Wagoneers. Scattered bodies 
of Foot Gleaners were dispersed here and there, 
and the refreshment of the forces was amply pro- 
vided for by a perfect battalion of suttlers and 
vivandieres who, with the most cool and heroic 
courage, penetrated into those parts of the field 
where the enemy was falling fastest, with eatables 
and drinkables for the forces. So certain, also, 
was the Commander-in-Sheaf of victory, that he 
caused hospital accommodation, in the shape of 
barns and granaries, to be erected for the cut down 
masses of the enemy, who were conveyed thither 
by the gallant Wagoneers. ° 
“*The battle commenced at sunrise, by a combined 
attack from the Sickle-eers and Reaping hook Light 
Bobs. The effect was tremendous. The enemy 
could not stand a moment before the sweep of our 
forces, who penetrated slowly but surely into their 
dense ranks, mowing them down by thousands. 
All this time the Light and Heavy Binders sup- 
| ported their comrades with the gre atest efficiency 
| and effect; and the Rakers, regular and irregular, 
| performed prodigies of valour. Indeed, the cool- 
ness of the troops, in one sense, Was as remarkable 
as their in another. 
| performed with unflinching 
man fell (by tripping over a rake) but his comrac 
stepped into his place (until he got up again), 
1e Binders also distinguished themselves by their 
discipline ; and the order, ‘ Form Sheafs! Prepare 
to receive Harvest Carts!’ was regularly obeyed 
with splendid promptitude. The fate of the day 
became speedily evident. The Corn made 
sistance worth mentioning, but it certainly stood 
up with great pluck to be cut down; and by the 
direction of the Commander-in-Sheaf, was carried 
to the re ceptacles provided for the disp sal of a 
brave enemy, with all the honours of the harvest 
| field. 


‘‘By sun-down the victory was complete. 
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Not 


| an individual of the enemy held his head erect. 


On our side there was a terrible effusion of per- | 


spiration, and a great quantity of provisions and 
drink were reported missing; but on the whole the 


| Battle of the Harvest Field inay be considered as 
iok . . ; | one of the most advantageous victories ever won.” 
4» e upon mountain-tourists, entitled, | 


Of the numerous small vignettes that are 


'seattered through the Almanack, the majority 
of them are very good; and some of them so 
good, that we frankly admit we began to doubt 


whether they are by Mr. Hine or by George 


Cruikshank—and a higher compliment than 
this we hardly think the former gentleman 
| could receive at our hands. 





Winter Camp Life AMONG the Loggers. and 
Wild-wood Adventure. By John 8. Springer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. London: 
| Sampson Low. | 
Few men, of suilicient education to write a 
/common letter, will fail to produce an in- 
teresting book, when they relate, no matter 
how uncouthly, adventures in which they 
| shared, and scenes that strongly impressed 
'them. They may be faulty in their grammar, 
and occasionally found tripping even in their 
orthography ; ‘their narratives will still be 
instinct with that truth and character—often 
with that force andvividness—which command 
'readers. Such untrained writers are usually 
terse in stvle; for those who feel warmly 
and earnestly upon a subject are seldom 
verbose in its treatment. We may take Mr. 
Springer of Maine as an illustration. Before 
he applied himself to write his narrative of 
‘Forest Life, lhe had made far more strokes 
with axe than with pen. We would wager a 


pecuniary results are limited. 





Every movement was | 


cedar of Lebanon against an ash-sapling, that, 

beyond posting up the log-book of his lumber, 
and an occasional scrawl] dated from his camp 
in the woods, and addressed to a friend or 
storekeeper in the settlements, his previous 
experience of penmanship and composition 
was next to nothing. But, one day, when he 
had abandoned the forest for the town, and 
was leading an easier, although perhaps not 
a happier life, amongst the dwellings of men 
than in the shadow of his beloved pine trees, 
the desire came over him, he says, “ to in- 
dulge in reminiscences of the past,” to revive 
leasant memories, and to set down, for 
his own gratification, the most prominent 
features and incidents of that joyous period 
of his existence when he roved, a light- 
hearted woodsman, beneath the ‘ tasselled 
boughs’ of the noble forests of Maine. Hence 
the book before us. For, whilst thus jotting 
down the results of by-gone adventure and 
observation, it occurred to him that what 
interested him would be new to many, and 
that but a small proportion of his millions of 
countrymen had ever had the curiosity to 
trace the planks that floored and wainscoted 
their comfortable houses, beyond the saw-pit 
or the builder's yard. The majority neither 
thought nor knew of the vast amount of 
hardship and danger endured to bring to 
their doors, in the form of slender spars and 
smooth broad planks, well suited for the 
joiner’s uses, the towering timber that spread 
its knotty boughs near the sources of the 
Penobscot and the St. Croix. So he resolved 
to risk himself in print. Whittier, the Ame- 
rican poet, has chanted, in pleasing and ap- 
propriate verse, the praises of lumber-lite. 
Mr. Springer, in prose a little rugged, but 
neither vulgar nor pretentious, has narrated 
its pleasures and pains, its irksome toils, and 
its compensating enjoyments. 

There are certain callings which, to obtain 
followers, must evidently hold out other 
allurements than the very moderate and 
precarious gains to which their possible 
Foremost. 
amongst such pursuits are to be reckoned 
those of the hardy adventurous hunters and 
trappers, who seek their living, and often 
meet their death, in the wilder districts of 
the North American continent. With these 
men, after reading Mr. Springer, we must 
class the woodcutters of the State of Maine. 


This will appear strange to persons who, with 
|Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ and English associa- 
Lo) 


tions fresh in their minds, are accustomed 
to take a pastoral view of the woodman’s 
occupation, and to behold him, at eventide, 
wae his way homewards to the cheerful, 
well-swept hearth, where a smiling wife and 
gleeful children await him with a welcome. 
No such domestic joys greet the logger of 
Maine after his hard day’s work and perils 
run, and their absence is scarcely atoned for 
by the refreshing pipe, the wild song, and 
the tough yarn, with which he solaces his 
scanty leisure. His perils are many. Ilis 


journey to the forest, his abode there, his 


return thence—all are full of danger. In 
urging his boat, heavy-laden with stores, up 
swift rapids and across stormy lakes, in driv- 
ing his bullock sledge over ice which sways 
and cracks beneath the tread of the eattle, 
he daily risks his life. Once in the forest, 
and settled, as comfortably as may be, in his 
log-house or ‘ camp,’ as the rudely-constructed 
dwelling is there called, he is exposed to count- 
less accidents whilst felling the gigantie pines, 
some of which spring toa height of nearly one 
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hundred and fifty feet. It will strike everybody | 
that to bring down such vegetable monsters 

as these without peril to the operator, some- | 
thing more is required than a strong arm and | 
a keen axe. A bungler might find himself 
crushed, like Sampson, beneath the ruin he had 
made. An all-important point, as regards both 
personal safety and convenience of carriage, is 
the direction given to the tottering giant :— 

‘The direction in which the tree is judged likely 
to fall is determined by circumstances. First, the 
inclination of the tree as it stands; and, second, | 
the direction and power of the wind. Sometimes | 
this matter may be governed, where the tree stands | 
very erect, by undercutting one side more than the 
other ; to which an expedient is added, when neces- 
sary, by falling one tree against another. Chop- 
pers can, if skilful, lay a tree, in falling, with suffi- 
cient accuracy to hit and drive a stake into the 
ground. When, however, a tree stands upon an 
abrupt hill-side, we are apt to get deceived. It is 
thrilling business to bring those giant pines down. 
The ground trembles under the stroke, while the 
reverberating echo of its fall, as it rings through 
mountains and valleys, may, on a still morning, be 
heard six or eight miles.” 

The woodeutter’s danger is not at an end 
because the tree, obedient to his practised 
hand, falls on the very spot his eye has 
marked to receive it. Against alZ hazards 
he cannot insure himself. The fall of a pine 
in the forest is often as fatal to bystanders as 
the blow of a round shot ona frigate’s timbers, | 
and nearly in the same manner. Neither 
tree nor ball may strike a living object, and 
yet they scatter wounds, and sometimes death. 
The splinters fly from the beams and bulwarks | 
of the ship; in the forest, the branches of 
adjacent trees, brittle with the intense frost, 
are snapped off, and hurled violently around. 
Sometimes a broken bough lodges in a neigh- 
bouring tree, and there remains until a puif 
of wind, or some other accident, brings it down 
upon the head of an unfortunate logger chop- | 
ping immediately below. There is danger 
even in running from a falling tree, except ina 
particular direction:— 

‘It is never safe to run from a falling tree in a 
line directly opposite from the course in which it 
falls, as it sometimes strikes other trees in such a 
way as to throw the butt from the stump. I have 
sometimes seen them shoot back in this way with 
the velocity of lightning half their length. © Run- 
ning from a falling tree in the way above alluded 
to, | knew a man killed in an instant. Another | 
reason Which should induce choppers or spectators 
to avoid this manner of retreat is, that the broken | 
limbs frequently rebound, and are thrown back in 
a direction opposite that in which the tree falls. 
I have sometimes seen the air in the region of the 
tree-tops literally darkened with the flying frag- 
ments, small and great, torn from trees in the 
thundering passage of one of those massive columns 
to the ground. To retreat safely, one should run 
in adirection so as to make nearly a right angle | 
with the falling tree. A man, by the name of | 
Hale, a master chopper, cut a pine which, in its 
passage down, struck in the crutch of another tree. 
and broke the trunk of the falling one, the top of 

which pitched back and instantly killed him.” 
These two short extracts, all that our limits 
will permit from a book which is particularly 
favourable to extract, must suflice as specimens 
of Mr. Springer’s style. This is certainly | 
neither elegant nor correct; but its imperfec- 
tions may readily be pardoned, in considera- | 
tion of the substantial merits of the volume. | 
The narrative reads much as it might be 
expected to sound if spoken by some veteran | 
logger from his place upon the ‘ deacon-seat’ 
in the forest drawing-room, near the head 
waters of the Kennebeck, or on the margin 
of Moosehead Lake. From the dangers of 














| poetical publications in general. 
| poet and the public in these days, according to his 


tree-felling, Mr. Springer passes to those in- 


| 
| 


curred in frequent encounters with bears of | 
formidable size, wolves of remarkable fierce- | 


ness, and a large species of wild cat which 
infest the forests of Maine. This is the most 
amusing part of the book, and contains some 
good stories—some of them rather tough dict 
for the incredulous—of ‘ difliculties’ which 
arose between the four-footed aborigines of 
the woods and the intrusive log-hunters. Of 
course, the latter have usually the best of it, 
although occasionally one of them ‘goes 
under,’ or, at least, gets considerably mauled, 
in contests where the weapons and _ intelli- 
gence of the man are very nearly matched by 


the strength and ferocity of the hunger-goaded | 


brute. An animated.account of the floating 


of the timber down stream—a process known | 


as ‘ river-driving’—and some interesting sta- 
tistics concerning the rivers of Maine and 
New Brunswick, conclude a very readable 
and original volume, of a class peculiarly 
American, and always welcome. 








NOTICES. 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Literally | 
translated into English Prose. By the Rev. 


John Selby Watson, M.A. Bohn. 


| skilfully constructed, and are 


THis new volume of ‘Bohn’s Classical Library’ | 


will be acceptable to many. The subject and the 
style of Lucretius present not a few difficulties, 
and have deterred many persons from the perusal 
of one of the most interesting and original works 
in Latin literature. Mr. Watson’s translation will 
be of value both to the Latin student and to the 
English reader. 
difficulties solved in Mr. 
the useful notes which accompany it. 


Watson's version, and 
The latter 


| creased. 
The former will find most of his | 


will be able to obtain from the translation a very | 


fair idea of the original. 
Watson upon the way in which he has executed 
his task. The publisher has added the poetical 
version of Lucretius by John Mason Good, which 


| was originally published in 1805, with a copious 
| commentary, in two quarto volumes, 


Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Alterthums Fir unden 


im Rheinland. Bonn: Mareus. Williams and 
Norgate. 
THIS is the sixteenth number of the ‘ Annals of 


Rhenisb Antiquarians,’ and contains a variety of 
erudite contributions, chiefly by the professor of 
the University of Bonn. Almost the whole of the 
book is devoted to Roman antiquities, which 
abound on either bank of the Rhine. Professor 
Ritter has an ingenious but not very valuable 
paper on the position of the city of Bingen at the 
time of the Romans, and Professor Braun has a 
very interesting paper on some Roman antiquities 
at Cologne, in connexion with the mysteries of 
Mythras and the symbolic representations of the 
arpoBerxoce. The same gentleman has a coniribu- 
tion on the practice of some ancient nations to 
bury the bodies of their dead in charcoal, which 
preserved their skeletons, as has been shown by 
the discovery of many thousand skeletons of a 


giant race in Barasia. 


Hours and Days. By Thomas Burbidge. 
Blackwoods. 
Ix a prefatory address to this little volume of 
poetry, Mr. Burbidge makes some remarks on 
Between the 


statement, there is rare and difficult intercourse, 
there being nothing of the same freedom of com- 
munication enjoyed as by the prose writer. To 
commercial forms and usages this is mainly ascribed. 
It is knowu by publishers that no poetical publica- 


| tion of living author, except of the highest stand- 


ing and established fame, as trade speculations are 
remunerative ; and hence there is unwillingness to 


publish, and the books appear in the market at a 
price out of all proportion to the cost of the volume. 
Enlarging on this subject, the author uses it at once 


We congratulate Mr. | 


| price will require 


| of Sir W. Scott, except the 
| Dauntless,’ and the dramas unworthy © 
' are included in this volume- 








to explain the little interest generally felt + 
poetry, and the cheap form of his own Ben Sy 
the price of which he a 
chasers of expensive books to the ceneral } 
educated readers. Without enti ring 
cussion, we merely observe, that we ‘ae not thir. 
these commercial elements enter at all Page 
question of the state of poetry, or the r aan 

poetical works in ourday. There is ey, ry fay 

through periodicals and otherw ise, for poetry nes 
ing by ‘the million,’ as readily oa 


prose. 


On any « 


th and cheaply 
Neither do we think that the el 
Mr. Burbidge’s volume will ensure for him mam 
wider audience, for he himself states, as th: ) 
rience of the trade, that “difference In pric 

within certain limits, will make little or no dither 
ence in the extent of the sale of a book of poctre 


: K Of poetry 
We fear that, after certain allowance for lacl 


taste and time in the public, the main cause of 1) 


unpopularity of modern poetry is the rarity of +) 
tion. Mr. Burbidge’s poetry, although much ab 


popular, 
however, be pleased with many of the pieces, a 


ce 


il Hew 


appeals from the few pur- 


body of 


es LiGn « {f 


leapNess of 


* eX)e- 
t 


aie’ 


poetic genius and art sufficient to command atten. 


the average, is not of a kind that will be Widely 
Readers of intelligence and taste y li, 


a series of sonnets on the life and chara ter of Cap- 
| tain Cook have additional interest, in connexion 


with questions raised through Dr. Checver's r 
narrative of his visit to the Isles of 
The twelve sonnets at the end of the bo 
full of 
pious sentiments. 
Vicars of Canada and the Coloni. fs, 
Brown. Second dition. A. an 
ALTHOUGH marked as a Second Edition, Mr. Brow: 
book deserves notice as a new work, 


SO MMe h \s 


the plan of it enlarged, and the matter of it in- 


The former title is retained, as with 


the book had obtained merited favour with the 
| public ; but the whole has evidently been re-writter 


and while in the former edition the author could 


’ 
i 


only speak from personal knowledge of Upper 
Canada, four years’ residence since in Lower 


Canada now enables him to present a complet 
view of the whole colony. 

reader will derive instruction and pleasure fr 
these ‘views’ of the country by an intellige 


While the general 


observer and clear narrator, intending emigrants 


will find here information authentic and recent, 
and advice judicious “and practical. er, 
subject interesting or useful to a Canadian settler, 


On every 


varied and detailed statements are given. Tliv 


historical notices, and the general observations on 
Canadian scenery, life, and society, are ably written, 
while an amount of information appears on 
geography, geology, and natural history of tl 
country, which makes the book acceptable to the 
scientific as well as to the agricultural or commer 
cial reader. On the whole, it is entitled to tl 
claim it makes of being a standard work on Canaca, 
and will be found an invaluable manual to all whe 
propose to emigrate thither. . 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

Edinburgh: A, and C. Black. # 

To repay the publication ot such a volume at suc 
; a great circulation, ane 
The whole of the poetical wer 
unowned ‘Har Jd t 
f his name. 
viz. | he Lay of t 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, The Lady of the Lak 
Don Roderick, Rokeby, ‘The Lord of the Istes, * 
the miscellaneous songs, ballads, and othe og 
poems. The author's introdu tion and mcg 
given, which other editions of this om fem 
a short, but well-written memoir of . Phe ‘h 
fixed. Frequent and beautiful illustrations, ¥* 
a specimen of Scott’s handwi 
value of the work, the whole 


, 
tha 
ui 


book deserves it. 


iting, enhance © 


¢ 
cetting up 


wi 


is highly creditable to the publishers. 2 
. — ° ¢ jor Pp. 8 Beg! nid 
Supe rnatural [llusions. By Bo) Newby. 


of the Madras Artillery. 
Tuts book has been lying on eur 
time, during which we had hardly 
mind how to treat it. The book 4 M 
of a German writer on Sorcery abe - 
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made up “ 
Hf is the ¥O™ 
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-" " 
som Bruner, Who lived 


- 


somewhat more than a 


P a extensive collection of very marvellous 


wries, Having fallen into the hands of an officer | 
the Indian army, it is here presented to us ina | 
i " a hl ® . . 

| Town Journal,’ and a member of the Legislative 


ert of English clothing, retaining much of the ori- 
al substance—namely, the marvellous stories 
“i some of the remarks of the German doctor, 
vtha strange medley of opinions, and sarcasins, 
od jokes by the English major, who informs us 
atone reason for translating it is the fear that the 
vorld may again relapse into its former ignorance 
oddarkness, As a collection of tales illustrating 
habelief in the supernatural that existed in former 
sys, we do not disapprove of the book of Dr. 


auner, although it was calculated for his own | 


vs, and not for ours,when such subjects are treated 
sa more philosophical spirit; but we do object 
» much of Major Begbie’s extraneous matter, which 
soften trivial and sometimes vulgar, and we espe- 
ally disapprove of the introduction in such works 
‘a language and phraseology which is too often 
sken from the slang of the mess-room. We have 
st called the diction of the volumes before us ‘a 
wt’ of English, and we need only point out such 
pressions as having ‘lost a little leather in his 
wumey,” said of one who had ridden roughly 
». 76); “if the story be true, there’s the hitch” 
149); “it beats mesmerism and clairvoyance 
rehalks” (47d) ; ‘* this doctrine of his is all tiddle- 
ticks” (p. 241); *‘ his friend took to his scrapers, 
wd did not cease running” (p. 295) ; putting people 
into quod” (repeated several times); and the like, 
s choice vulgarities which should never be seen in 
irespectable bock. Furthermore, we are in the 
abit of considering that when any one undertakes, 
tentatiously or not, to translate a book from a 
‘reign language, he ought to know something of 
the subject on which it treats, of the names of per- 
wusand things which occur in it. and of the lan- 
mages from which he gives quotations, or that, at 
tue very least, if he does not know these things 


umself, he should get somebody to look over his | 


mok who does possess that knowledge. The vo- 
ames before us are filled with the most extraordi- 


uary examples of ignorance and carelessness in this 
| historical research, of which more use might be 


respect, which are made the more prominent and 
“sigreeable by being exhibited in a very off-hand 
‘yle. ‘Ganfredins’ for Gaufredus (p. a7), * De. 


‘Panda’ é Apiee 
Punlus’ for Paulus (p. 60), ‘Augustus de Cavit, 


Det, book xviii. chap. 8’ (printed so), for the well- | 


<n0WN writer Augustine, de Civitate Dei (p. 244), 


weerrors which offend our eves on almost every | 


| of Martin F. 


mage. We are as much puzzled with the transla- 
‘i mas with the text of passages printed thus and 
‘ius rendered—‘* He laughingly returned to him, 
“ying, ; 
“6, ‘Be content, an Almighty Father can regulate 
al that concerns us’” (p. 163). We presume that 
we latter part of the passage was the remark of the 


ton who made the quotation, and that it was | 
Nor should a | 


“Tintended as a translation of it. 
Tanslator of works like this, when he finds people 
‘oxen of “who had been marked hy the scabini” 
*, the municipal magistrates), be so indiscreet 


+ 


"ad ignorance 
uel.) Having said thus much of the character 
yt book before us, we will merely resume, by 
“ng, that it is not, as the title would lead us to 
ee he om on ‘Supernatural Illusions,’ by 
PR gbie, but 
tes an old book, which was by no means cal- 
rey for the present day, and that all it possesses 
ee r’s original composition consists in 
il a number of rather trivial remarks, and 
" India,” which to matters connected with ‘life 

— . a | IY 94 > re = ‘ q - 
tictlarl« inte appear — are not a 

- ying, and have no relation to the sub 


~e 
“> 


Grrat);-, e —— _ os 
ties of the Kapir War of 1850-51. 


he ‘ Godlonton and Edward Irving. 


. , 
Ha? wo, . 
We are only at the beginning of long and 


US troy} 7 . 
a 7 ubles in South Africa, the present publi- 
~ &Ves gad evidence. 






a half ago, and is chiefly remarkable | 
the first part, to be continued quarterly, published 





The a ° Proverbial Philosophy. 
Yrunner,’ for his own author, Dr. Briiuner (p. 53), | an 


‘Non plus Satu, quam pia votu valent,’— 


“ append a note to inform his readers that ‘‘ We | 
as to who these gentry were!” (see | 


it is a clumsy translation of 


Part I. | 
Richard- | 





Whoever wishes to | 


. 
trace the origin and history of this Kaftir war will 


find the details in this narrative. The present is 
contemporaneously in Graham's Town and in Lon. 
don. Mr, Godlonton is Editor of the ‘Graham's 


Council. The proceedings of the local government 
are, as might be expected, strenuously defended, 
and the war represented as an unprovoked and 
treacherous attack on the part of the natives, 
Written on the spot, the detail of the work has 
claim to accuracy of information, and it also con- 
tains all the official and public documents which 
serve to throw light on the progress of events. 
Pictorial illustrations accompany the narrative. 

Dialogues of the Early Church. By Henry Hayman, 

M.A. Skeffington and Southwell. — 

WE are much pleased with the amount of historical 
interest with which the author has invested his 
subject. The illustration of sacred truth, and the 
application of ancient opinions to modern diseus- 
sions, is the main design of these researches into the 
primitive church, but we lose sight of this object 
in the course of the work. We read the dialocues 
rather as illustrative of the history of the times. 
The writings of the Fathers have been ransacked 
more than enough for the supply of matter for 
theological controversy : they have not been half 
enough explored as a mine of historical research, 
Mr. Hayman has constructed three dialogues, or 
dramatic relating severally to Rome, 
Smyrna, and Carthage. The first dates in the 
reign of the Emperor Decius; the second, in a time 
less definite in the second century ; the third, in the 
last year of the reign of Maximin. The stories 
are managed with considerable skill, and the illus- 
trations of the life and manners and opinions of 
these early ages of the Christian Church are full 
of instruction and interest. The last dialogue, 
especially, of Carthage, has incidents and characters 
of such variety and so well marked, that with 
little labour a regular drama, founded on history, 
might have been formed. We recommend Mr. 
Hayman’s book, both on account of the instruction 
and pleasure to be derived from it, and because it 
may direct others to a rich field of literary and 


scenes, 


made by others than polemical theologians, 
By Martin F. Tupper. 
Hatchards. 


Twenty-first Thousand. 
Traduite en Frangais par 


Philos: yph ie Proverbiale. 
George Metivier. 

THE sale of upwards of twenty thousand copies of 

the English edition, and this translation into French, 

Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ 

attest the popularity, and confirm the early formed 

judgment of the merit of the work. How M., 

Metivier has performed his task of translation is ali 

that at present we propose to notice, and in order 

to enable our readers to judge of this, we give two 

brief passages, comparing them with the original ; 

‘COR ESTIMATING CHARACTER. 

‘ Rashlvy, nor oftentimes truly, doth man pass judgment on 
his brother, 

For he seeth not the springs of the heart, nor heareth the 
reasons of the mind. 

Judge not of things hv their events, neither of character 
hy providence ; : 

And count not 2 man more evil because more unfortunate ; 

For the blessings of a better covenant lie not in the sunshine 
of prosperity, : a ; 

But pain and chastisement the rather show the wise Father's 
love. 

‘Le jugement que homme prononce contre son frore est 
témeraire; maintes fois, est faux; | 

Car il ne voit point les ressorts du coeur, il n’entend point 
les raisons de lame.  s : 

Ne jugez pot des choses par leurs événements, mi du 
caractere par la providence ; ; ; 

Et pareequ'un homme est infortuné, ne l'en croyez pas 


plus méchant, ; 
Car dans les bénédictions d'une plus excellente alliance, au 


lieu de Ia soleil de Ia prosperité, 


I n’v a que souffrance et chatiment, gages de la sage | 


tendresse d'un Pére.” 

We give this passage as presenting, in an average 
way, the characteristics of the translation, close, 
simple, and spirited, so far as the language and the 
general meaning are concerned, but also exhibiting 
an instance of what M. Metivier sometimes fails 








| entitled, is an American novel, published at Boston, 







in—the full appreciation of the philosophy of some 


subjects on which Mr. Tupper’s book is the most 
valuable. The meaning of the last two lines is not 
intelligently rendered, and a strange view of Divine 
government is given when it is said that to those 
most favoured, ‘‘au lieu de la soleil de la prosperite, 
il n'y a que souffrance et chatiment.” 
**OF TRUTH IN THINGS FALSE. 
** Error is 2 hardy plant, it flourisheth in every soil, 
In the heart of the wise and good, alike with the wicked and 


foolish; 
For there is no error so crooked, but it hath in it some lines 


of trath, 

Nor is any poison so deadly that it serveth not some whole 
some use.” 

TLerreur est une plante vivace : elle fleurit dans tous les 
terrains, 

Dans le cour du sage et du bon, comme dans celui du 
mechant et de Vinsense. 

Car il n'y a point d’erreur si difforme qu'elle ne conserve 
quelques traits du vrai, 

Et il n'y a point de venin si mortel qu'il n’offre a l'art un 
remede salutaire.”’ 

The translator has an original preface, written 
in the style of Mr. Tupper’s proverbial diction, of 
which this is the commencement : 

“PREFACE DU TRADUCTEUR, 

“‘Wonneur aux proverbes, sagesse des sidcles, saillie de 
linstant, 

Conseillers de l'humanité fragile, instructeurs de la société 
naissante, 

Miel des abeilles de la méditation, nectar de la coupe de 
lintelligence, 

Echos de l'expcérience, refrains sacrés du bereeau de la vie, 

Semence féeconde et precieuse dune ample réeolte de 
vertus !"’ 

With the slight and occasional shortcomings to 
which we have referred, we are vlad to find so good 
a book sO well translated, 





SUMMARY. 

Or ‘Literature for the Rail,’ new supplies continue 
to appear, of the same superior kind which, by 
combining amusement with instruction, help to 
raise the standard of popular reading. In ‘The 
Travellers’ Library,’ the eleventh and twelfth 
numbers contain a new edition of Adthen, than 
which few books will bear more readily a second 
reading. <A series of lectures, valuable in them- 
selves, and important from the occasion of their de- 
livery, has been published, entitled, The Introdue- 
tory Lectures at the 0) ( ning of New College, Loudon. 
This college owes its origin to the union of three 
old institutions—Ilomerton, Coward, and High 
bury Colleges, founded for the education of young 
men for the ministry among English Congrega- 
tional Dissenters. The College building, at St. 
John’s Wood, which is of considerable architec- 
tural grandeur, was opened on the Ist. of October, 
1851, with an address by the Rev, Dr, Harris, the 
Principal. His discourse on the occasion, and the 
introductory lectures of the several professors, of 
whom there is an efficient staff, (see ante, p- O94) 
are here published. Besides the Theological 
School, there is a Faculty of Arts, open to all stu- 
dents above fifteen, without any religious tests. Of 
miscellaneous books on our table, we may notice, 
Industrial Investment and Emigration, a second 
edition, considerably enlarged, of a treatise of 
much value, on benefit building societies, and the 
general principles of associations for land invest- 
ment and colonization, by Mr. Arthur Seratchley 

a work of established authority on the subjects of 
which it treats, and specially essential to managers 
and directors of industrial associations. //eywood's 
Dramatic Works, the second volume, containing 
six plays, reprinted® for the Shakspere Society, 
with introductions and notes by Mr. J. Payne 
Collier. Sketch of the Reigious History of the 
Nelavonic Nations, by Count Krasinski, who has 
delivered at Edinburgh interesting ¢ urses of 
lectures on the same subject. The struggles of the 
Reformation in the Sclavonic lands of Bohemia and 
Poland are detailed, and the historical and biogra- 
phical sketches are admirably drawn. The re- 
marks on the political state of the Sclavonie 
nations at the present time are interesting, and 
deserve to have wide hearing. Margaret, a tale of 
the real and the ideal, blight and bloom, as it is 


the story of which has little interest, but is used 
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as the medium of conveying the author's views on 
all subjects, some of which are amusing, and to 
English readers original. The Church of Christ in 
its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry, by Edward 
Arthur Litton, M.A., a ponderous treatise of seven 
hnndred pages, on the nature and constitution of 
the Christian Church, gives, with little of novelty, 
but with learning and labour, the substance of all 
that has ever been said on the subject, with re- | 
ferenee particularly to the Anglican and Roman 
controversies, the author’s own views being | 
those of what is called Evangelical Protestantism. 
The Aphorisms of Napoleon, translated by J. A. | 
Manning, Esq., being printed in two columns, 
French and English, may be used for aiding the 
study of language, as well as for pondering the 
striking and weighty thoughts conveyed in them. 
Kossuth, his Life and Speeches in England, in | 
cheap form, by Charles Gilpin. Statistics of | 
Suicide, by R. J. Jopling, Esq., reprinted from the | 
‘ Assurance Magarine,’ is a curious contribution to 
| 
| 





statistical knowledge. In ‘ Bohn’s Standard Li- | 
brary,’ a second volume of Neander’s ‘ Planting of | 
Christianity, and the Narrative of the early Chris- 
tian Church, translated by Mr. J. E. Ryland; 
also Neander’s Antiqnosticus ; or, the Spirit of | 
Tertullian, which occupies the larger part of this | 
volume—-an abstract and review of the chief works 
of that Father. In Bohn’s Classical Library, a 
new literal prose translation of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses, by Henry T. Riley, of Clare Hall, Cam- | 
bridge, will be acceptable to the scholar and 
student. The rendering is made with care and accu- 
racy, and occasionally with spirit, and the expla- 
natory notes are useful. Photography, by Robert 
Hunt, is one of the treatises of the Cabinet Edition 
of the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ and brings 
down to the present time the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the daguerreotype, calotype, and all other 
matters of photographic art. The British Alma- | 
nack, and Companion to the Almanack for 1852, | 
mublished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful | 
te maintains its high place among alma. | 
nacks. The ‘Companion’ has its accustomed | 
variety and amount of useful information, and 
among the records of the public events of the past 
year, the papers on the Census, and the Great 
Exhibition, will be read with especial interest. 
There are also abstracts, as usual, of the chief Acts | 
passed during the year, and of parliamentary docu- | 
ments most worthy of note. 





We are glad to observe that a new edition is | 
yreparing for publication of the works of Dr. Isaac | 
Jarrow, ‘‘compared with the original MSs.,” the 
announcement says, ‘“‘ and enlarged with materials 
hitherto unpublished ; edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press, Cambridge.” Of Dr. Barrow | 
and his works many readers will remember the 
eloquent account given by Dugald Stewart, in the 
preliminary dissertation to the ‘ Encyclopedia | 
Britannica,’ where his style is said to be ‘‘ distin- | 
guished by the redundancy of matter and pregnant | 
brevity of expression ;” and where he is described as 
being remarkable for “ the conscious facility with 
Which he treated whatever he undertook, whether 
mathematical, metaphysical, or theological, ever 
bringing a mind superior to the occasion, and in 
contending with the greatest difficulties putting 
forth but half his strength.” Barrow was born in 
1630; in 1659, appointed Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge; in 1662, Gresham Professor of Geo- 
metry ; and in 1663, Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, which he held for six years, 
and was succeeded hy Sir Is;ac Newton. He re- 
signed in order to devote himself entirely to 
theological studies. In 1675 he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. Excepta trea- 
tise on Optics, and another on Mathematics, in 
Latin, Barrow is chiefly known through his 
theological works, published in three folio volumes. 
We have always understood that many of his 
scientific MSS. remained unpublished, and will 
look with interest for the appearance of the new 
matter promised in this edition of the works of 
one of our greatest English authors. We hope 
that such an opportunity will not be thrown away, 


| Mainzer went to Paris, then in all the excitement 





by being in the hands of any indolent or undis- 
cerning editor; and trust that the Cambridge 
authorities, not the official ones, but the scientific 
and literary, will do what they can to advise or 
forward the right appearance of the work. 

A third edition has been published of Baron 


| Humboldt’s ‘ Views of Nature,’ with many and ex- 
_ tensive corrections and additions by the author. 


Some new chapters have been addec, with new 
fuot-notes and commentaries. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Bailey’s (T.) Advent of Charity and other Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Bible of every Land, 4to, half morocco, £2 2s. 
Chambers’ Library for Young People, Is. 
Papers for the People, Vol. 12, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Correspondence Diplomatique du Duc de Marlborough, 6s. 
Daughter Deborah, 3 vols., £1 lls 6d. 
De Porquet’s First French Reading, 21st edition, 2s. 6d, 
Italian Tresor, 13th edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d, 
Doll and her Friends, Illustrated, 2s. 6d., coloured, 3s. 6d. 
England and Australia, a Poem, Svo, cloth, 6s. 
Floral Poems, 4to, cloth, 15s. 
Floral Months of England, 4to, cloth, 21s. 
Gift on Confirmation, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 











| Grant's (J.) Bothwell; or Days of Mary Queen of Scots, 


3 vols., £1 lls. 6d. 
Henry on the Psalms, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Hochelaga, Edited by Warburton, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
House on the Rock, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| Jackson on Repentance, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Jameson’s Solutions, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Johnson’s Theory of Hydropathy, 2s., sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Kings of France (Portraits of), on cards in case, 7s. 6d. 
Knight's Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. 11, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Liardet’s (Capt. F.) Midshipman’s Companion, 12mo, 5s. 
Longfellow’s (H. W.) Poems, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
——_——_— —— . Voices of Night, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
—_——— Evangeline, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Golden Legend, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Lund’s Algebra, new edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Men of Character, 12mo, 4s. 

Morgan (J. M.) Letters to a Clergyman, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

_ Tour through Switzerland and Italy, 2s. 6d. 
Napier’s (Gen. Sir Chas.) Administration of Scinde, 18s. 
New College Introductory Lectures, ]12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Reginald Hastings, by Warburton, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Spiritual Alchemy, or Trials turned to Gold, post Syo, 21s. 
Thornton’s British India, 6 vols. Svo, cloth, £2 Ss. 
Traveller's Library, Nos. 11 and 12, Edthen, 2 parts, 1s. each. 
Ward’s (R. A.) Treatise on Investments, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Whittaker’s Clergyman’s Diary, 1852, 3s, roan, ds. 
Williams’ (Rev. D.) Preceptor’s Assistant, new edition, 5s. 














DR. MAINZER,. 


THE musical world has sustained another loss in 
the death of Dr. Joseph Mainzer, who expired in 


Manchester on the 10th inst., after a most painful | 


and protracted illness, which confined him to a 


| bed of suffering for more than eleven months. 


Dr. Mainzer was born at Tréves, Oct. 21st, 1801, 
and consequently had just completed his fifty-first 
year. His parents were not rich, but they were 
in respectable circumstances, and afforded their 


| son a careful and liberal education in the college 


of Tréves. He was not originally destined for the 
profession of music. At the age of twenty-one, he 
became from choice an engineer of mines, and en- 
tered on his apprenticeship in the coal fields of 
Dutweiler and Sultzbach. The labour was too 
severe for his strength, and he was obliged to 
return home and abandon the career of a practical 
engineer. 

From his earliest childhood he had exhibited a 


marked predilection for music, and had during his | 


college life studied the science with great assiduity. 
His education had _ perhaps 
to give a religious bias to his musical taste; and 


now, during the illness brought on by the fatigues | 


of the mines, his old inclination revived, and he 
decided upon following it out as a_ profession. 
He studied with success under Kinck, organist 
to the grand Duke of Darmstadt, scholar of Kittel, 
the last pupil of Sebastian Bach. 
proceeded to Munich and Vienna, where he exer- 
cised himself under the two celebrated composers, 
the Chevalier Seyfried and the Abbé Stadler. At 
Rome he was admitted to the school of the Abbe 
Baini, the director of the Pontifical chapel. After 
an absence of two years, he returned to his 
native place, and turned his attention to the de- 
velopment of his new system of teaching music, 


which he had long since conceived, and which now | 


began to attract attention in Germany. In 1830, 


originally tended | 


He afterwards | 


wider field for his plan si tonckinns tare! se 
music, by applying it as a means of wa 
humanizing the lower classes of the people— a 
the only socialism which can without any 
seek to unite the extreme of society in th 
munity of art. He soon succeeded’ 
round him an immense number of working mer, 
and other young people belonging to the | vv 
classes, who all adored him, and he 
these combustible elements an influence which. }; 
the hands ofa man less disinterested and ‘weg Ye : 
from ambition unconnected with his ‘ 
than Mainzer was 

results. Mainzer did not abuse his power ye 
the police of Paris became jealous of his ace 
and invited him to close his singing 
Place de l’Estrapade— . 
not free to refuse. 

The following account of one of these cl 
the letter of a correspondent of the ‘Athenwum,’ 
Dec. 2, 1837, is extremely characteristic :-— 

** But my greatest pleasure was on Friday nicht 
when I was present at one of the meetings of 
Mainzer’s singing-class of workmen and artisans. at 
a room in the Place de l'Estrapade. This gentle- 
man’s success should encourage all who wish to 
diffuse a musical taste among the humbler orders. 
I have some experience of the choral societies in 
England, and can assure you that his pupils seem 
two classes poorer than it would be possible with 
us to collect for any similar purpose. More than 
S00 were assembled, of every age and in every con- 
ceivable dress ; and it was particularly grateful to 
me to see among the audience gay be-flowered 
| chapeaux and shining hats mingled, without dis- 
tinction or reserve, among the fly caps of the 
women, and the casquettes and blouses of the men: 
this, also, we should hardly see on the Dover side 
| of the channel. The room was crowded to over- 
flowing; for myself, I was for two hours squeezed 
up under the cornice of the roof, with two gamins 
leaning against me, whose very stout voices seemed 
to shake every nerve in my body, The pupils sat 
without any distinction or classification, each hold- 
ing a little well-thumbed book, containing M. 
Mainzer’s simple and clear exposition of the ele- 
ments of music and part-singing, and also a series 
of easy compositions, whence the exercises of the 
evening were to be selected. One of my caryatus 
permitted me to inspect his book very closely, and 
answered all my questions with the utmost eivility 
and intelligence. The seats were arranged amphi- 
theatrically ; in the centre hollow, a small piano, 4 
grand piano, and an organ expressif. The room, 
too (which I believe belonged to a polytechnic in- 
stitution for mechanics), was decorated with statucs 
and huge lithographed heads, after classical ver 
jects. When M. Mainzer appeared, he was grec i 
| with a round of applause, and the business of the 
evening began. The pupils sung several of te 
little pieces I have mentioned—a few of thease were 
of a sacred character, but most of them in the st : 
of the livelier German Jieder, with a spngit) 
burden, and a solo part for two (never sn a 
three) voices. I presume, from their aye _ 
| easiness, that the class in question was Bet) 
| advanced. The subjects, too, ol SS 
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far 
. . » yompany. 
seemed well adapted to so vivacious @ ¢ mpan> 


we had ‘Le Matelot,’ ‘Le départ de Har oe 
Vaillant,’ and ‘L’Enfant de la Montagne; 4°" " 
| whole was wound up with a national bye, tb 
| words by Victor Hugo, the music by Mang 7 
Nothing could be more admirable than M. sessed 
manner with his pupils ; it seemed to Me cert me 
mixture of firmness and courtesy—an Insse6” 
two of flagrant slovenliness and inattention © 
rendered him more gentle and patient. | _— 
During his residence in Paris, Peg Mon: 
regular contributor to the * Revue ~~ raters pub- 
des,’ the ‘ Revue du Nord, a lo & he war the 
lished by Boérne, and for six year f the ‘Na 
rédacteur of the musical department ° tet 
tional.’ His contributions were much est 
both in France and Germany, ® 
| Paris correspondent of the ‘Musi 
Leipsic. 
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re about the year 1844 Dr. Mainzercame | brought by the Captain from Baftin’s Bay, where If all the most eminent travellers of modern 


, Ter > v=] 9) ; > : x. : 1 ae . » “ 
here the Government does not fear | he fell in with his tribe, and took this man as a | times have found most certain proofs that one city 


—— 
Somewhe 
wp England, W 


lest the influence of a singing master should subvert | guide. He must be no mean hand at hydrography, | was destroyed (as foretold) by ‘fire ;’ another (as 
per constitution, and here he found an ample field | if the chart Captain Ommanney exhibited on the | foretold) by ‘water;’ one city become ‘a place on 
for his scheme of teaching singing to the masses. table was all executed by * Erasmus York.” which fishermen spread their nets’ (as foretold) ; 
He was the real originator of this idea, and his rhe Captain showed some of the relics he dis- | another, ‘a dwelling-place for owls and wild beasts’ 


slan was quite distinct and different to the covered at Cape Riley, so interesting, as being | (as foretold) ; one ruined city a spot where ‘no 

‘method’ of Wilhem, which Mr. Hullah introduced the first positive traces of the missing expedition, | Arabian will pitch his tent, nor shepherd spread 

isto England. The success of Mainzer would have | Captain Penny, however, first discovered thewinter | his folds;’ another become ‘heaps overgrown with 

eater had he been less disinterested in the | quarters of the Erebus and Terror and the three | nettles and thistles ;’ another, ‘ its stones poured 

arged for his lessons; but in England, | graves; the bold Aberdeen Whaler, accustomed | down into the valley, and its foundations dis- 
| 





heen gre 
prices he ch : | 
unfortunately, people will not value anything they since his boyhood to ice and arctic regions, tracked | covered “if another ‘become a burnt mountain, a 
yay obtain for nothing. Dr, Mainzer left England | down the traces like a bloodhound—traces which | desolation for ever ;’—if these cities, once the most 
tp establish himself in Scotland, and there he found | Captain Ommanney ought to have followed up. The | powerful and luxurious, have indeed become ‘most 
many enlightened persons who were not slow to | remainder of Captain Onmanney’s researches were | desolate, an astonishment to all that pass by,’ se 
sive the advantages of his plan. Amongst | sad and sadly negative, and seem to have been | that travellers, and even infidels, describe all these 
pursued on a most deplorable coast, so faras animal | predicted events as stern facts and realities ;—why, 


perc . 
those who the most warmly interested themselves 

in his behalf was Lord Archibald Murray, a willing | lite was concerned. Very diiferent was the account | these circumstances having been foretold to the 
patron and promoter of every good work, The | of Lieutenant Osborne, who followed him, and who | very letter, centuries before they came to pass, and 
utrareligious party, however, found objections | quite inspirited the company and the Vice-President, | while the nations were at the very height of pros- 
tothe singing classes, under the idea that they | Sir Woodbine Parish, by his hopeful narrative, and | perity, it follows, that the Bible must have been 
would open the door to worldly amusements, and | the certainty of his expectations that Sir John | inspired, and that in our Holy Book God has 
kad to a taste for dissipation and _ frivolity. | Franklin and Captain Crozier, with the greater | spoken to man, FIDELIS. 
Mainzer had some trouble to make his case good | part of their crews, will yet be found, Sir Edward We insert with pleasure the preceding extract 
against this party, who were afraid of music as | Belcher, perhaps one of the boldest and bravest | from the letter of a correspondent, We would only 
at best a questionable pursuit, and he had many | captains in the navy, and assuredly one of the | remind him and our readers generally, that it was 
nisrepresentations and mistakes to clear away. | ablest hydrographers, and no mean naturalist, | not our object in the notice we gave of the pamphlet 
his schools and | questioned Captain Ommanney about some obser- | py ‘ Arachnophilus, ’ to discuss the important sub 
| vations on the currents below the ice, in answer- | ject of the lispiration of the Scriptures, since we 
| ing which, the Captain did not seem to us to be | do not consider the pages of this Journal a proper 
very ready. Now, Captains Austin and Ommanney, place for such a discussion. 


Ultimately he su ceeded, and 
classes were numerously attended and the results 
were signally successful. Mainzer’s victory over 
the prejudices of his opponents was certainly due | 


} 





tohis high moral character and the upright high- | having given the public very general dissatisfaction 
minded conduct which alwavs distinguished hin. | —rightly orWw rongly, must be decided hy the Admi- OO ~ = ~- : = 


“He devoted,” writes a correspondent from | ralty, whose orders they seem implicitly to have : 
Edinburgh, ‘‘ his time and Paes, to the object | obeyed —ought to give ‘a full, true, and very par- TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
for which he may he said to have lived, gratui- ticular account” of the reason why the hopeful and THE Michaelmas term of Gresham College in 
tously,—his whole income, while here. being derived } very satisfactory rt searches of Captains Pe nny and the City closed this week, lectures having been 
from the fees of his private classes for young ladies | Stewart, and of Messrs. Goodsir and Dr. Suther- | delivered, on various subjects, during the last 
and gentlemen, and the children of the upper | land, in the Wellington Channel, and on its shores, | three weeks. We attended several of the lectures 
classes, Indeed, I never knew a man so entirely | were not followed up. It would seem, by a state- | to see how things are there now transacted. ‘The 
disinterested and unselfish as he was; and besides | ment made at the Geographical Society, by Mr. | only subject of much popularity was music, of the 
his wonderful enthusiasm, he possessed a power of | White, that seals and their followers, polar bears, three lectures on which, by Professor Taylor, we 
overcoming obstacles and difficulties, which was | are found in Wellington Channel, even when ice is have in another part of the paper given account, 
quite remarkable. The word ‘ ijpossible” was no | there, and that walruses, narwhals, and belugas | The attendance at most of the lectures is very 
part of his vocabulary. |} abound, There would seem every likelihood of | small. Most of them have, by the statutes, to be 

Dr. Mainzer was induced by the persuasions of | Wellington Channel leading to a clear arctic sea ; | delivered in Latin as well as English, on which 
his friends to set on foot a school in Manchester, a | and from Penny's observations and Osborne's re- | occasion, a beadle in plain clothes, or other 


place where the love of music is verv strone. At | marks, and McClintock's and Ommanney’s travels | artificial and unwilling listener, seems to form 
: “ the only audience, The lectures are for the 


first he intended to divide his time between Edin- | and researches, and Captain Austin’s cruises and 
burgh and Manchester, but he soon found that | voyages in Jones’ Sound and elsewhere, and from | most part well worthy of better attention, In 
Manchester offered a far wider field to his endea- the expressed intention of Sir John Franklin and | old times the Gresham College was a cele- 
vours than Scotland, and being obliged to choose | Captain Crozier before they sailed, there seems no | brated school of instruction, and there is no 
between the two, he adopted Manchester, where | doubt that up Wellington Channel the £rebus and | reason why other classes might not be made as 
he definitely took up his abode in 1848. His exer- | Terror sailed, and there they will be found | next | popular as that of music now is. Rhetoric, for in- 
tions there were eminently successful, but beyond | year by the enterprising and manly and spirited stance ; how great would be the rush to the city 
8 strength; his health became gradually under- | man or men, who will be sent out after: them. | if Sergeant W ilkins were the professor, of whom 
mined, until in the December of last year he was | England sent out the Erebus and Terror, with 138 | we read, in his: late defence of a client, not re- 
attacked by the malady which proved ultimately | men ; and England is not only bound, but is de- | markable for ainiability of character, that ‘ toward 
fatal. He was endowed with singular firmness of | termined, to find them or their bodies. It is tobe | the end of his speech he referred to the private 
character and great intelligence iy learning was hoped that no jealousy, that no quarrelling, and that character and good personal qualities of his chent, 
# once various and oxtasates. He was generous no incompetency in navigating arctic seas, will | and exhibit dso much emotion, that he sat down, 
and disinterested. and a most devoted friend. He | occur to impede the brave mariners who are to be | burst into tears, and covered his face with his 
harried a lady remarkable alike for her gifts and put upon the traces of Franklin early next year. hands for a few seconds | ' Few, perhaps, thought 
accomplishments. both seeapeed and mental, She | ar A. ht, that in that occult interval he was casting his 
Sheered and embellished the course of his exist- | mind’s eye through his peroration. 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. A vast crowd thronged the Louvre, at Paris, on 





face, and attende i Os voted- 
Ress “hy % Se ee ee Sunday last, to witness the distribution by the Pre 
Dr. Mainzer leaves a great number of works in | THE literary and scientific world are indebted to sident of the Republic of the prizes awarded to the 
alo = Much of the | you, as well as to your predecessor, for many French exhibitors of the London Exhibition. But 
religious music is very good, but we are inclined to | valuable notices upon the wonderful | discoveries the assemblage was so large that accommodation 
Sve the preference to his elementary works, as in | that have been made during the last few years in could not be afforded for all, and the ceremony 
those he excelled. We trust that a selection from Your remark, in the last num- had to be postponed to Tuesday. It took place on 
bis works will be published ; they will be a valuable that day, with a good deal of pomp, in I ranconi's 
“dition to musical literature. Circus, in the ¢ hamps Elysées, one of the most 
, ; beautiful houses in Europe. Crosses of the Legion 
of Honour were awarded to several of the exhibitors; 
and great satisfaction was felt by them, and by all 
classes of spectators, at the glory which the French 
"port of the late Arctic Expeditions, you may like | the inspiration of the Bible may also be employed nation gained at the great London show. The 
get a short acc f ryt Sg aiden y . in | to prove the truthfulness of Herodotus, whose state- President's speech was a skilful and masterly piece 
bli ee ee ments have been verified by the researches of many of oratory. 


November 24th. 


at > . . . . 
“t every style of composition. 


the eastern world. , e last 
ber, upon ‘The Plenary Inspiration of Scripture, 
by Arachnophilus,’ is in one respect pe rfectly cor- 
rect——viz., that ‘discoveries which confirm the his- 
| torical accuracy of the Old Testament do not prove 
THE ARCTIC SEARCH, that all scripture is given hy inspiration,’ for this | 
reason, that the same arguments used to support 





As xp, : iil 
your columns have contained an admirable 


PUitic of some of the actora in the last expediti ; . 
to | etic ed oa = mn —Se eminent travellers. Arachnophilus, then, has not Accounts from Madrid state that M. Emert 
Made a ‘ote coer gg —— armel ‘the taken the high stand he might have done, or you Baroche and M. Contures on the part of France, 

ong and interesting statement at the ~ and M, Cordova, formerly minister at Constanti- 


have not drawn the inference intended. The reve- ait? 

lations disclosed by the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, nople, and M. Ochea, of the department of Public 

Edom, and other ancient cities, prove the truth of | Instruction, and a distinguished litterateur, on the 
. 


hecy as well as of ‘ historical accuracy.’ part of Spain, are busily engaged in negociating 


( 

did Faptical Society, on Monday last, of what he 
ving the late search after Sir John Franklin | 

eting Souirades, There was beside him an inter- | * 
& Mongol-faced specimen of an Esquimaus, | Brey 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the bases of a treaty between the two countries, 
for the mutual protection of literary copyright, and | 
of artistic, musical, and dramatic productions. No | 

| 


difficulty of any kind has arisen or is likely to arise, 
and the treaty may therefore be expected to be 
signed in a few weeks. At Paris the recently 


concluded literary convention between England | 


and France has been submitted to the National | 
Assembly, and has afforded the highest satisfaction. 
The French Government is now pressing with great 
earnestness on that of Belgium for a similar treaty. 
Various. changes have lately taken place, and 
more are designed, in the work as well as in the 
sites of public offices. We all remember the epis- | 
tolary bombardment of Sir Charles Napier last year 
on the Admiralty, and the ludicrous description he 
gave of the numerous voyages requiring to be made 
between various rooms in Somerset Honse and 
others in Whitehall, in transacting one piece of 
business, Like waste of time and money being 
complained of in other departments, consolidation | 
has at length become the order of the day. The | 
Ordnance Office is to be removed from the Tower 
to Pall-Mall. The Excise is to be located in Somer- | 
set House, where are the offices of Stamps and 
Taxes, which, with the Excise, now form the one | 
department of ‘Inland Revenue.’ By that union 
of departments 200,0001. was saved two years ago | 
in salaries alone. <A _ still further reduction will | 
result from the union of the offices, and a good sum 
be obtained by the sale of the Broad-street build- 
ings. ‘To make room for the Excise, some removals 
will be necessary from Somerset House. The Poor- | 
Taw Board will yo to Gwydyr House, which has at | 
present a miscellaneous group of occupants, who 
will be disposed of as follows :—the Board of Health 
to Parliament-street, the Solicitor of the Treasury 
to the Treasury buildings in Whitehall, the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland and the Counsel to 5, New- 
street, Spring-gardens ; the office of Public Works, 


which, last session, was divided from the Woods | 


and Forests, will, under Lord Seymour, occupy 12, 


Whitehall-place; the Woods, Forests, and Law | 
revenue remaining at the old quarters, under the | 


superintendence of the Treasury, at Whitehall- 
place. To government centralization, of the evils 
of which much is sometimes said, no objection will 
be found in the sense of it to which we have now 
referred —viz., consolidation of work, and approxi- 
mation of sites of public offices, at once for con- 
venience and economy. 

The Professorship of Political Economy at Oxford 
has become vacant, in consequence of Mr, Nassau 
Senior's term of office having expired. The Profes- 
sorship, which is tenable for five years only con- 


_known, has founded in perpetuity eight scholar- 


_ blameless in conduct, and passing best examination | 
_in theological as well as in professional studies. 


_ of Chemistry, by whom they were bequeathed, are 


| has been promoted to the rank of consul-general, 


secutively, is in the gift of the Convocation. Various | 


candidates are named, but none of mark sufficient 
to occupy well such a post in these times, nor 
worthy to succeed Mr. Senior. 

The Council of King’s College, London, have 
appointed Mr, James Stephen, son of Sergeant 
Stephen, author of the ‘Commentaries,’ to the 
Professorship of English Law and Jurisprudence, 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Bullock. At 
Belfast, the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics has 
been, by the Lord Lieutenant, assigned to Dr. 


| burgh, during the month of December. 


James M‘Cosh, a minister of the Free Church of | 
Scotland, author of one of the most profound works 


that have appearec of late years, ‘The Method of 


the Divine Government. Physical and Moral.” The | 


appointant is creditable to the Government, and | 


to the Professor, and to the Church to which he 
belongs. 

The following general order has been issued, 
dated, Horse Guards, Nov. 8, 1851.“ The Com- 
mander-in-Chief begs to announce to the officers of 
the army, that it appears by a communication 
received from the director of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, in Jermyn-street, London, that they, 
as well as the officers of the navy, and of the Hon. 
East India Company's service, are entitled by the 
regulations, to admission to the course of lectures 
about to commence at the Government School of 


Mines, and of Science applied to the Arts, in con- | 
nexion with that institution, at one-half the usual | quantity of bones of animals and birds. 


charge. 
lington, Commander-in-Chief; F, Brown, Adjutant- 
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nike angers w ae . . . a oa 
General.” Such an announcement, issued in the | the kind commonly called Rom : 


form of a ‘general order,’ is equal to a recommen- | understand that Mr. Roach Smit} 
dation of attendance to all who can avail themselves | antiquities on the estates of Lor 
of it, and is a proof of the high appreciation in at Godmurcham, and at Grip, 
which the instruction given in the Museum of | At the former place, which traditi 
Practical Geology is held in official quarters. | out as the scene of the salina: ot iad pointed 
The Rev. Dr. Warneford, whose munificent dona- | of Northumberland, as daneeth il big? E -hsiae a 
tions to Queen’s College, Birmingham, are well | Bede, there was said to he buried ri me eee 
temple, and some antiquaries theese seer 
indicating the site of the Roman station. 
Vitia,. Two Spots are pointe dl « ut as 
sites. Mr. Roach Smith test d these | 


oct ‘ 
Sallics, ¢ 


ano-British. Ww 
aie : 
1 has I een ak ! 
ord Londesboroucl 
rimstone, in j 
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ships, of the value of 25/. each, for medical students 
of King’s College, London. Of these, six are for 
encouragement of previous study, two to be given 
each year, tenable for three years, to the students ascertained that althouch they contained { 
most proficient in divinity, classics, history, mathe- | tions of buildings, the remains } ey 6 
matics, and languages, as tested by examination | great antiquity. Be the immadicnia 
after matriculation, a certificate of good conduct Grimstone, Mr. Roach Smith has 
being required at close of each year. The other |) Roman bridge, which had hith. 
two scholarships, tenable for two years, one filled 


Y tice of topographers and antiquaries, 
up each year, are for resident medical students, | the confluence of the rivers Coc and Vi 
i i 4 nA ANG 
brated as the scene of the great slau: hter p 
In the as \ rote: es. | Lancastrians, in their flight from Towton-f ld. 
lhe first examination for the junior scholarships | Several French gentlemen are makine are) 
= at th] 
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Tihy 
Lilt 
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} ; °a-45 ° _ i Mr ares 
will take place in Oct. 1852, for the senior at the | gical researches in Algeria, which abounds re 
. . | . _-“o | ‘“ » ‘ : i lth 7 
end of the summer session of 1853. | mains of the Roman domination. A few we ¥ 


The late Viadika (Bishop-Prince) of Montenegro, | back a Roman mosaic of great beauty was discovers 
Prince Petrorich, Who died on the 31st ultimo, at | : 


Cettigne, his capital, was a man of no contemptible | appears to have formed part of a magnificent p: 


attainments, and has left behind him several works, | ment of great extent. It contains ther : 
which give him the reputation of a distinguished | of scenes of religious life, the persons and anin 
poet and elegant writer. His muse, though often | which are designed with creat boldness and pu 
inspired by the deeds of glory recorded of his | and are coloured to represent nature. All +] 
countrymen, would still now and then stoop to | firures are surrounded by a border, also coloure 
immortalize the enchanting sylphs of the Viennese | One compartment of the mosaic represents 


corps de ballet. 

William Thompson deserves a civic crown. He 
is the Curtius of the day. Not with horse only. | gents the goddess Thetis with two dolphi: 
but with horse and cab, he volunteered to leap | {jeure symbolising Apollo conveying to her a ly: 
into the worst gulph into our Metropolitan Forum. | the third, a female on a bull supp sed to he t! 
Literal destruction he was threatened with, and | carrying off of Europa by Jupiter : a fourth. Am- 
after preparing to run cabs at sixpence a mile, he | phitrite advancing towards Neptune. There ar 
withdrew from the perilous undertaking. 
in ‘The Times’ re-assured him, and the protection 
of Sir Richard Mayne promised to him. Cheap 
cabs accordingly now have begun to traverse our 
streets, no unimportant event to note in our social labouring in the fields, it proves tha 
progress. | times women were accustomed in that 

At Edinburgh, two prizes of 507. and 30/. each, | 
called ‘the Hope prizes,” after the late Professor 


| woman, nearly naked, quitting agricultural la 
| to attend to her religious duties ; another 1 


| . ah . 
| the subjects cannot be. made out. The mosai 
| establishes, curiously enough, the extraordinary 
| ‘ . 7 ‘ 

| tenacity of loca] customs :—representing a wor 

| in th 


ct 


‘oe 
’ } 
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neig 
hood to take part in agricultural drudgery 
the same neighbourhood to this very day 
native women still do so—though in no other ] 
of Algeria is anything of the kind witness 
Amongst other things which the French have os 
covered are the remains of a cemetery, 
Aumale. On some of the 
inscriptions have been found. ue 
that ‘the deceased A—— religiously cultivates 
modesty, enjoyed fair fame. and lived twenty-six 
years without having had the fever. This singwa 
addition must, no doubt. be ascribed to the u 
healthiness of the climate, caused by extensis 
swamps. These swamps still exist. 


announced for competition to any student of the 
class since the session of 1848; the essays and 
preparations, ‘fon any chemical subject,” to be 
lodged before November, 1852. 

Colonel Rawlinson, the British consul at Bagdad, 
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a mark of honourable recognition at once of his 
official services, and of the important researches in 
prosecution of which he has gained so much repu- 
tation. 

The Earl of Rosse is said to be likely to be 
appointed by the Board of Trinity College to 
succeed the late King of Hanover in the Chan- 
cellorship of the Dublin University. 

Mr. Thackery is to deliver his “* Lectures on the lorar. Vor. 27th. —Colonei Sabine, R.A., mn . 
Humorists of the Seventeenth Century,’ at Edin- | Chair.—'!.c paper was ‘ On the Lines of Magne 
| Force, their Definite Character, and their IMs} 

Among charitable bequests recently reported, | tion within a Magnet and through spac ‘s hy Ps ag? 
we note one of 1000/7. by the late Mr. Koénig, | sor Faraday.—Ifa magnet be placed uo pie? hg ip 
keeper of the mineral department of the British | paper, and iron filings be sprinkled over ye 
Museum. g7 
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and then slightly agitated. as by tapp! # 
with a light body, the filings will e-hihaem ete 
At the latter end of last month, a low tumulus in | selves in certain curved lines, preceeding 2°" 
the grounds of Lowestry Hall, Leicestershire, the | outward from the terminations of the magne’, * 
seat of Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart, was opened, | from one end to the other. These ¢ yay 

under the direction of Sir Frederick represent in a manner the action aie ya lead 

Potter, the historian of Leicestershire. upon the particles, and are generally cal 





and Mr. 
It is pro- 








! . . +}  T 
bable that the spot had taken its name from this | magnetic lines or curves. Such lines, pte 
low, or barrow. On being opened, it presented the | depicted, exist about every magnet, = Anitiot 
appearance of having been disturbed before. A | earth, and to be understood, require . ntal el 
traverse section was made from north to south, | reference to their physical te 





By command of F.M. the Duke of Wel- | these was a large mass of incinerated matter, 


° . eo for hat Tm 
The following will suffice for TH" © 


and at half a yard deep the excavators discovered | tion . ler the influence | 
many fragments of ancient pottery ; lower down | Ifa small magnetic needle, under %™ vert 


i i ar ‘ ree to m ye mM 
portions of the rim of an urn oecurred, and near a magnet or the earth, and “ee n correspe! 
° ‘ 4 . ther direction Corns r” 
| what was supposed to have been the cist, a great direction, be moved in either’ hea 3 8 


*} ye Gi) bee 
ripe ail ne 


Under | dent to its length, it will ~ yp lwavs a tang 
netic force: for such a needle IS awe. 


‘ eh which it¢ 
. . rt’ | . ° £ Siena within Wiisees 
evident proofs of cremation. The pottery was of | to the magnetic line of tierce, ¥ 





at Aumale, only slightly covered with earth. |: 


A leader | also two other compartments, but so damaged that 


stones very curious 
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. its centre. Another definition, of an entirely 
pe nt nature, deduced from discoveries made by 
se sthor many years ago, is the following :—Ifa 
netal wire move under the influence of a magnet, 
amongst its lines of force, in a plane intersecting 
chose lines, then a current of electricity tends to 
word through the wire, and that in one direction 
» the other, according as the wire intersects the 
neg of force on one side or the other. This cur- 
nat ig a maximum when the plane of motion is 
irectly across the lines, and a minimum, or nothing, 





chen it coincides with the lines; hence, both the | 


section and the polarity of the lines can be ascer- 
winal by such a moving wire, and also their 
amount. 


The author proposes to recognise these lines of | 
ome, not by the magnetic needle only, which | 
pends in its actions and indications on attrac- | 
sons and repulsions, but also by the induced | 


sectrie currents above described. And he thinks 


‘his the more important in the investigation of | 
samnetic forces, because the moving wire acts in a | 
mag ; eee c | 
nauner entirely different to the needle, and takes 


wnizance of these forces by qualities which the 
yeedle does not recognise, and because it is 
plicable in cases where the needle cannot be 
plied, as in the middle of metallic masses, and 
athe magnet itself. He describes the peculiar 
wmngement of galvanometers and other appa- 
ntus, which is necessary for this purpose. 

Another chief point with the author is the pro- 
posal, on his part, of representing the magnetic 
frees by these lines, defined as above, in place of, 
rinaddition to, the usual method of representing 
tem by supposed poles or centres of action in the 
ttremities of the magnets, or by many centres of 


ction, as where the hypothesis of magnetic fluids is | 
wsumed ; and he then proceeds to show under this | 


node of representation how the forces are dis- 
wsed both within and without a magnet, and 
now far the representation accords with the facts 
ud laws of action evolved by experiment. 


W ires | 


cmnected with a galvanometer are associated with | 
‘magnet in such a manner that they may be | 


noved about the magnet, the latter being still ; 
tr the magnet may be revolved, and the wires 


remain fixed ; or both may move together. When | 


ihe wire proceeding from the pole to the equator 
woves about the magnet, an electric current is 
omdueed in the wire, which is the same, at whatever 
wstance the wire may be from the magnet ; and 
ence is deduced the result that, however different 


textent the two sections of the sane lines of force | 


nay be, by reason cf the varying distance of the 


wire from the magnet, the amount of action, and | 


therefore of magnetic force, is precisely the same. 
When the magnet is revolved, the external wire 
maining still, then also a current of electricity 
sevolved in the magnet in the contrary direction 
7” 


“ence 


is deduced the presence of lines of force 


© the former, and precisely equal to it in amount, | 


Within +h ° : 
"in the magnet, passing through it from one 


towards 
‘hose without. 


in leed + 
Sy 


continuous 
curves appear, 


other, and 
The magnetic 


the 


mf ay extend from the magnet, do, in one part 
. Ji course, pass through it; and the amount 
those within the equatorial part of the magnet 
atlly equal to the amount of those which are 
mthout, throuch either matter or space. Hence 
zs definite character of these lines of force in 
ery part of their course. 
ne author proceeds to examine the effects pro- 
“a on the electric current evolved in the 
wing Wire, by Variations in its thickness, and 
— the nature of its substance. As to thick- 
Yo the current evolved by the same amount of 
eg magnetic force is in proportion to the mass 
: Wire ; i. ¢., if two wires of copper be used, 
Ba the diameter of the other, then the 
. “lly evolved in the first is four times that in 
whey “a If wires of different metals be em- 
ea? een the current evolved is in proportion 
P hs conducting power of the wire ; and that is 
the dtemge iron, which is so highly magnetic in 
he, on Sense of the word, makes one among 
. 3 8. If the motion of the wire be quicker 
“ower, an effect is produced proportionate to 


4 


with | 


8) be closed curves, which, however far | 


the motion ; but only because the number of the 
lines of force intersected in the same time vary 
with the motion. Whether the intersection of the 
lines of force is direct or oblique, the effect is sim- 
ply proportional to the number or amount inter- 
sected, 

Many forms of apparatus are employed for the 
variation and confirmation of these experimental 
results: loops and discs are employed, which the 
paper, with its figures and descriptions, can alone 
make clearly intelligible ; but the results are all 
in the most perfect unity with each other. Polarity 
is examined, and the author shows cases in which 
he considers the attractions and repulsions do not 


indicate it, and where the needle gives one indi- | 


cation and the moving wire another. Finally, he 
states that he has long used this system of repre- 
sentation of the magnetic forces, though he has 
not before pursued it so far; that it has greatly 
helped him to many of his results. 
the great use of them which he had occasion 
to make in his last researches, and the confidence 


which they gave, and do give to him in his con- | 


clusions regarding atmospheric magnetism, which 


has induced him to bring them forward in a more | 


precise and developed form than has been done on 
other occasions, 





ZooLoaicaL.— Nor. 25th.—W. J. Broderip, 
Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair.— 
‘On a Species of .Aquorea inhabiting the British 
Seas,’ by Professor E. Forbes, F.R.S. The Wedusa 
wquored of Linneus was founded on an acalephe 
observed by Loefling during his Spanish travels. 
Subsequently Forskal, Muller, and Otho Fabricius 
referred Medusa, observed by them in various parts 
of the North Atlantic, to the same species. Forskal 


It was | 


| 


alone described and figured what he saw with any 
Later systematists have given 
different names, and described as different species, 
the animal observed by each of the naturalists 
above-mentioned, without adding any fresh infor- 
In the British seas a 
Medusa was first referred to the .#quorea by Pro- 
Since then none has been met 
with until last autumn, when Professor Forbes, in 
Professor 
Goodsir, captured a number of .£guoree in the 
channel among the Hebrides, called the Minch. 
They 
were swimming near the surface of the sea ona 


degree of accuracy. 


mation to their descriptions. 


fessor Jameson. 


company with Mr. MacAndrew and 


A number of individuals were observed. 


very calm and hot day. They varied in size from 
three inches to half a foot or more in diameter ; 
they resembled broad shield-shaped dishes of glass, 
slightly prominent above, incurved at the sides, 
and concave beneath. Around the centre of the 
inferior side depended the stomachal veil, coated 
interiorly with eight sets of motor bands, and fur- 
belowed at the margin of the capacious orifice. 
From the stomach to the circular marginal vessel 
ran simple radiating gastrovascular canals, varying 
in number, according to the size of the individual, 
from 28 to more than 160. From the lower sides 
of these canals, along their length, depended vari- 
ous ribband-shaped genital glands of a_ violet 
colour; these shine through the creature's trans- 
parent dish like so many violet rays. Opposite 
each alternate canal springs a marginal tentacle, 
hearing a minute eye beneath a little linguiform 
process on its bulb, In this organization we see 
an indication of an affinity with the higher or 
covered-eyed type of Medusrr, though the .Equorca 
strictly belongs to the naked-eyed group. The 
lips and stomach and the marginal veil are tinged 


The species appears to differ 
.Lquorea rivlace a of Milne Ed 
wards, but in all essential points it so coincides 
with that observed by Forskal, that Professor 
Forbes considers that it must be referred to the 
aEquorea Forskalii, and is identical with the ori- 
Medusa @quorea. In the North Pacific it 
appears to be curiously represented by = very 
distinet .Bquorea ciliata of Eschscholtz. on 
represents (4) the aspect of the creature oo yer 
obliquely swimming, and (b) the a 0 
’ lisplayed ina section of ™ bow y- 

White read descriptions of ten appa- 
sects of the families Bupres- 


with foxy brown. 
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Mr. Adam 
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tide and Longicorna, and also of a fine new Cicin- 
dela, with a yellow vitta down each elytron, sent 
by Captain and Mrs. Hlamilton from the East 
Indies, and which he named Cicindela Hamil- 
toniana, Ile exhibited the specimens of Australian 
Buprestidae, described from Mr. Stevens’ collection, 
and made some remarks on the New Holland 
species, particularly on the Calodema Kiri, the 
two spots on the thorax of which, he believed, 
might prove luminous, in this respect somewhat 
resembling the Fireflies of the New World, belong- 
ing to the genus Pyrophorus, among the Llateride. 
Mr. White also read the first part of a paper on 
the Crustacea, known to Linnzus, with some pre- 
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fatory remarks on the numbers of Crustacea now 
described as compared with the species known at 
the time Linnzus published his Systema Nature. 
He showed that a few of the species known to Lin- 
nus had been re-named by comparatively modern 
authors. 

The secretary then read a paper by Mr. Arthur 
Adams, on new species of shells of the genera 
Eulima and Triphoris, contained in the collection 
of Mr. Cuming. 





Civ, Encrneers.—Noev. 25th.—Sir William 
Cubitt, President, in the chair. The following 
paper was read—‘‘On the Application of Machi- 
nery to the Manufacture of Rotating Chambered- 
Breech Fire-Arms, and the Peculiarities of those 
Arms,” by Colonel Samuel Colt, U. S., America :— 

The collections of fire-arms in the Tower of 
London, the United Service Museum, the Rotunda 


lerie, and the Hétel Cluny, at Paris, as well as 
some ancient Eastern arms, brought from India, 
by Lord William Bentinck, demonstrated the early 
efforts that had been made to produce arms, 
capable of rapidly firing several times, consecu- 
tively, without the delay of loading after each 
discharge. Among the match-lock guns some had 
as many as eight chambers, rotating by hand ; and 
the length of the chambers, as well as the thinness 
of the barrel, showed the bad quality of the gun- 
powder at the period of their construction. Some 
of the pyrites wheel-lock guns had also as many as 
eight chambers, and rotated by hand; one of 
them, made in the 17th century, had the pecu- 
liarity of igniting the charge close behind the 
bullet, burning backwards towards the breech ; an 
arrangement identical in principle with that of the 
modern Prussian ‘‘ Needle Gun,” for which great 
merit has been claimed. 

The flint locks induced more determined efforts, 
but all were abortive, as the magazines for priming, 
and the pan covers were continually blown off on 
the explosion of the charge. Indeed, from the 
earliest match-lock down to the present time, the 
premature explosion of several chambers, owing to 
the simultaneous ignition of the charges, from the 
spreading of the fire at their mouths, had been the 
great source of difficulty. In some of the most 
ancient specimens, orifices were provided in the 
butt of the barrel for the escape of the bullets in 
case of explosion, whilst others had evidently been 
destroyed by this action. In a brass model of a 





cylinders, so as to prevent any serious escape of | 
lateral fire. The rotating of the cylinder was 
accomplished by a self-acting lever, to which 
motion was given by the act of drawing back the 
hammer ; at half-cock the cylinder was free to 
rotate in one direction, for the purpose of loading 
and putting the caps on the nipples, the former 
operation being rapidly accomplished by the con- 
version of the ramrod into a jointed lever, attached 
to the barrel, by which means the bullets were 
rammed home so securely, that no patch or wad- 
ding was required. The grooves in the barrel 
were of a peculiar spiral, commencing almost 
straight, near the breech end, and terminating at 
the muzzle in a curve of small radius. The bullets 
were either of cylindrical, or conical shape ; and 
from some diagrams of several practice targets sent 
from Woolwich, by Colonel Chalmers, R.A., for 


_ exhibition at the meeting, it appeared, that even | 
at Woolwich, Warwick Castle, the Musée d’Artil- | 


| square, and of them thirteen hit the bull’s-eye, 
_ which was only six inches in diameter ; the whole 


pistol of the time of Charles the Second, from the | 


United Service Museum, there was an ingenious 


attempt to cause the chamber to rotate, by mecha- | 


nical action, in some degree similar, but more com- 
plicated, than the arms constructed by the Author. 

The “ Coolidge” and the ‘ Collier” guns, both 
flint guns of comparatively modern manufacture, 
exhibited the same radical defects, of liability to 
premature explosion. The invention 


duction of the detonating, or percussion guns, 
which latter principle, with the necessary mecha- 
nical arrangements for the caps, was essential to 
the safe construction of repeating fire-arms, consti- 


of Nock’s | 
patent breech, and the Rev. Mr. Forsyth's intro- 


tuted a new era in these weapons; and the Author | 


recognising the peculiar wants in a country whose 
inhabitants were constantly moving onwards to- 
wards new settlements, where the pioneers were 
required to protect themselves and families, by 
their personal prowess, frequently against fearful 
inequality of numbers, from the attacks of the 
aboriginal Indians, whose peculiar mode of warfare 
could only be coped with by rapid and repeated 
firing, it was natural that attention should be 
directed to the production of self-acting repeating 
arms. 

The arms now manufactured by the Author, and 
of which numerous specimens were exhibited, were 
of the simplest construction ; the lock consisted of 
only five working parts contained in a lock-frame 
cut out from the solid metal, into which the breech 
arbor was firmly inserted, and by it rigidly at- 


tached to the barrel in such a manner as to regu- | 


late, with the greatest precision, the contact be- 
tween the end of the barrel and the mouths of the 


by men unaccustomed to the use of this particular 
arm, great precision of firing could be attained, as | 
with a small revolving belt pistol, at a distance of 
fifty yards, out of forty-eight shots, twenty-five | 
bullets took effect within a space of one foot 


number of shots striking the target. 
The most flattering testimony was given of the | 
efficiency of the Colt Revolvers in active service, 
and the strongest opinions as to the necessity of 
their use in all frontier warfare ; and that without 
this arm it was almost impossible, except with an 
overwhelming force of troops, to cope with savage — 
tribes. From the diagrams on the wall, and the 
ancient arms exhibited, it appeared, that the neces- 
sity for the principle of repeating arms had been 
admitted from the earliest period of the use of 
gunpowder ; but all the attempts at constructing 
them usefully had been frustrated by certain | 
mechanical deficiencies, which Colonel Colt, after | 
long trials and experience, had succeeded in remedy- 


ing. 


|B. Bynoe, R.N.; Dr. W. 


Roya Socrety or LIrERATURE.— Vor. 19th.—Sir 
John Doratt in the chair.—Mr. Hogg read a notice 
of the recent discoveries in Central Africa by Drs. 
Barth and Overweg, and of two supposed new lan- 
guages of that country. Having traced the route | 
by which the travellers had proceeded into the in- | 
terior, noticed the unfortunate decease of Mr. 
Richardson, and stated, that at the time when their 
recently received despatches left Aouka, on the 


western shore of Lake Tchad, Dr. Overweg was en- | 


gaged in surveying the lake and its numerous islands 
in his Maltese boat; while Dr. Barth had made a 
journey through Mora to Yola, the capital of the 
kingdom of Adamawa, 8.8.W. of Kouka, which had 
laid open some important geographical facts. Mr. 
Hogg described the characteristics of the two great 
nomadic tribes visited by them in the extensive 
districts of the Sahara —viz., the Tuaryk, on the 
west and south-west, and the 7/408, on the east of 
that vast desert, ahd on the north and north-east 
of Lake Tchad. Numerous tribes of the Tuaryks 
inhabit the middle of the Sahara, whose aspect and 
language show that they appertain to the Berhers, 
the supposed aborigines of Northern Africa. The 
Tuaryk language is apparently the original Berber, 
varying in nothing but pronunciation from that of 
the Berbers of Mount Atlas; and is probably, 
therefore, identical with the language used by the 
aborigines of Northern Africa before the arrival of 
the Tyrian or Pheenician colonists. These, by intro- 
ducing the dialect of the Phenician or Hebrew, 
called Punic, gave occasion to Virgil's expression, 
‘Tyrios bilingues,’ the two nations and their lan- 
guages becoming mixed by intermarriage, &c. The 
Tibbos, or East Saharic tribes, use a distinct idiom 
of the Berber. Of the two new languages dis- 
covered by the travellers, one is spoken by a tribe 
on the borders of the Tchad; the other was met 
with among the native tribes of Central Africa, 


much to the south of that lake, about 5° north , 
respective origins. 


latitude. 
Mr. Birch addressed the meeting in some interest- 
ing remarks on the names of the African prisoners 


ranged round the statue of Thothmes IIL., in the | 


ie tere were dy Bin on 
t j ames are found in Pli; 
in Ptolemy, and a few in Herodotus 
Mr. Birch observed, had lately been tread id by .s 
Rougé, in a paper on the Tomb of Aahm or tae 
: Aahmes at EF] Heo. 
read before the Institute, which he stated yA 
valuable contribution to Egyptian whilok - ae fy 
Gardner Wilkinson likewise had ab mew 5. , ‘ 
same purpose on the tomb of Aahmes. The ae 6 
and various countries from which the eerie 
brought, show the extent of the 
the Pharaohs. M. Lenorman, of Paris narrat a 
the history of the beautiful hieroglyphic Mathes . 
ployed by the savans of France, and aiticn! ity 7 
printing the memoir by M. de Rougé inet tin ] 
above. A set of hieroglyphic types was att: sists 
by M. Letsonne, and executed— but Imp rf cthy 
by M. Dubois. Those in actual use are be Mw de 
Rougé himself, to whom the arrangement of the a 
was confided by the director of the sila 
Nationale :’ they were executed 0 
the government. The characters are already 
numerous, and from the nature of the subj ; 
constantly increasing. 
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LOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL.—Nor, 24th.—Sir Wood 
bine Parish, Vice-President, in the chair. Among 
numerous donations presented to the library sin: 
the preceding meeting, the chairman directed 
attention to the munificent presents of 


f maps 


and charts from Field-Marshal de Skribanck. of 


Vienna, to whom a special vote of thanks was una- 
nimously passed, and the marshal was elected by 
acclamation an Honorary Member of the Society, 
Don Pascual Madoz, of Madrid, the author of +} 
great ‘ Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico Histor 
de Espafia y sus Posesiones de Ultramar,’ was 
elected a Corresponding Member; and Sir Wm. 
Molesworth, Bart., M.P.; Captain Wm. Ramsay, 
R.N. ; James Ewing, Esq. ; FE. J. Harrington, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Samuel Clark ; Wm. Wilberforce Bird, 
Esq. ; Lieut. Bedford Clapperton Pim, R.N.; Dr. 
F, Daniell; R. Maxwell 
Fox, Esq., M.P.; Captain R. Strachey; and W, 
Wentworth Blackett, Esq., were elected Fellows, 
The secretary then read the correspondence } 
tween Sir Roderick Murchison, as president of th: 
Society, and the Imperial Geographical Authorities 
of Russia, respecting the expeditions of Dr. Wallin 
to Arabia and of Lieut. Pim, R.N., to Siberia, and 
mentioned that several applications had been made, 
even from foreign officers, to accompany Lieut. 
Pim, all of which has been declined, it having been 
resolved to entrust the arrangements of the expe- 
dition, as far as possible, to the Russian authori- 
ties. Lord Palmerston has from the first paid 
every attention to Lieut. Pim, and most kindly 
directed a Queen’s messenger to accompany him 
on his route rid Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, to “t. 
Petersburg. The thanks of the Society were next 
voted to the president, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
for having so successfully devoted his best energies 
to the carrying out of Lieut. Pim’s hardy project, 
and to Lord John Russell, the first Lord of the 
Treasury, for his compliance with the request ° 
the council, by the immediate grant of O00). t& 
wards Lieut. Pim’s expedition, and for the hane 
some manner in which his lordship had convey 
his assent. The following paper was read :—* Sot 
on the late Geographical Discoveries in the Arctic 
Regions,’ by Captain E. Ommanney, R.N. 
rig ingg > Forbes 
Grotocicat. — Nor. 19th. — Prof. E. Forbes, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Dr. John Perey ape 
Stirling Benson, Esq., were elected fellows. © 
following communication was read : — ‘On er 
Granite Blocks of the South Highlands of Scotian, 
by W. Hopkins, Esq. The principal — wees 
author in the researches described in this pa[\" 
was to trace the granite blocks scattered on t 
north of the Clyde, along the “yer beg 
Lomond, Loch Long, and Loch Fine, and those oP 


Ray t , » their 
the shores of Loch Etive and Loch Awe, ediately 
The latter were othe a 

7 tte } the gr uy 

traceable to the central mass vada ‘s the chie, 
i his »n Cruachan 15 a4 
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Glencoe. The upper part of Loch Etive penetrates 
+. wranite nucieus, whence the blocks have been 
transported to the neighbourhood of Oban in great 
gumbers. The valley of Glenray penetrates the 
ite mass on the east, and along this valley the 
blocks have been conveyed to the head of Loch 
Awe. On the north of Loch Long, and separated 
from Ben Lomond on the e: st by the upper part of 
Loch Lomond, is an important group of mountains, 
comprising the Cobler, Ben Nime, Ben Voirlich, 
Ben Loy, &c., which has also its central granitic 
nucleus. A valley from the head of Loch Long, 
and small lateral valleys of steep ascent from Loch 
lemond, penetrate the mass of granite on the east, 
snd have afforded means of transport for the blocks 
down to these lakes respectively. On the west it 
isin like manner penetrated by Glen Fine, along 
which numerous blocks have been transported to 
the head of Loch Fine. It was our previous igno- 
rance of the existence of this granitic nucleus that 
i created the great apparent difficulty of accounting 
for the presence of the erratic blocks on the shores 

of these lakes, and along the Clyde. The author 





views respecting the different agencies by which 
these blocks may have been transported to the 
localities which they now occupy. 





InstircTE OF AcTUARIES.— Nor. 24th.—Charles 
Jellicoe, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. A 
paper was read by Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S., en- 
titled ‘Some Considerations in the Theories of Con- 
tinuations Probabilities, and Life Contingencies,’ 
The author endeavoured to give an elementary 
view of some of the leading theorems in the doc- 
innes of probabilities, and to show how imme- 
diately apparently complicated problems in life 
entingencies, involving three or even more lives, 
can be deduced from some of the very simplest 
fms and expressions in the doctrine of probabili- 
tes. In order to do this the author treated briefly 
the subject of combinations, and gave nine pro- 


pening once, twice, three times, &c., in any num- 
ver of trials, is at once thrown into the form of the 
expectation of one, two, or three lives, and their 
jint and successive continuance. The paper con- 
duded with six tables, showing the algebraic for- 
nule for the determination of the probability of an 
tale happening from 1 to 7 times, in from 1 to n 
tials, 





ASHMOLEAN.—O.rford, Nov. 17th.—Dr. Jeune, 
President, in the chair. The Rev. H. H. Wood 
¥as elected a member. Dr. Daubeny exhibited 
“me specimens of grapes and grape stones, toge- 
“er with impressions of the leaves of the vine, 
"hich he had received through Baron Liebig, who 
‘ad obtained them from the brown coal forma- 
ton of the Wetterau, in the vicinity of Giessen. 
“e Specimens had been examined by Dr. Braun, 


‘ye » 1: $e,° pe ° 
many which he terms Vitis Teutonica. 


“teed by Knorr in his ‘ Recueil des Monumens,’ 
be but that author expresses great doubts as 
% their authenticity. The fact of their being in- 
—" in 80 northern a latitude as that of 
“ssn, might seem to indicate that the climate 


that th the other hand, it must be recollected, 
the tree grape of America grows in much 
“ northern Jatitudc “5 ; 

} lern latitudes, and is subjected to a 





Bch ore re . 
_. greater cold. These specimens were accom- | 


Ali}e .: ; 

ir A with other seeds, also, like the former, 
ea}; oy > 

ded in the wood-coal, but the nature of 

he oo Pe-stones, and bear some resemblance to 

ied of the Cucurhitacee. Mr. Walker ex- 
, #0 artificial magnet (electro-magnetic), 


; stufactured by M. Elias of Haarlem, capable of | 


“aig ‘ A 
yay Unusual weight, and not liable to be 
Senedd as j P > sudde 
eel in other magnets, by any sudden 


f the keeper. The steel, after being 





also entered into some discussion of theoretical | 


blems, in which the probability of an event hap- | 


Fo Professor of Botany at Berlin, who regards | 
“em as probably derived from a species of vine | 
~ sting during the tertiary period in that part of | 
The | 
“currence of fossilized vines had been already | 


"8 Warmer at that period than it is at present; | 


‘8 not fully ascertained. They are larger | 


passed through a coil of covered copper-wire; one 
end of which is connected with the positive pole of a 


| 


voltaic battery, and the other end with the negative | 


pole, thus making it an electro-magnet by the 
current of electricity passing through the wire. 
Mr. Walker’s magnet was a compound one of these, 
weighing from 10 to 12 lbs., and required 84 Ibs. 
to separate the keeper from it. Mr. Slatter made 


upon the execution of Mr. Frederick Heath and his 
assistants, although, when we look back upon those 
haleyon days, when it first appeared under the 
auspices of his late father, we have to make many 


_allowances for the poverty of matter submitted to 
his burin. 


Taking prominence in the work, one 


| as frontispiece, are three portraits y R. Buckner. 


some remarks upon the aneroid and mercurial | 
barometers, in which he noticed certain differences | 
| 


between them, and presented a table of corrections 


| with the aneroid barometer, to reduce the readings 


to the true height at 32° of Fahrenheit. On the 
table were some specimens of African birds lately 
presented to the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
-- Chemical, 8 p.m. 
~- Royal (Anniversary), 4 p.m. 
_ Government School of Mines, Natural History, 
1 p.m. . 
Tuesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Sir Henry de la Beche 
on Mining, Quarrying, and Metallurgical Pro- 
cesses and Products.) 
—_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. C. B. Lane, an 
Account of the Works on the Birmingham 
Extension of the Birmingham and Oxford June- 
tion Railway.) 
~~ Horticultural, 2 p.m. 
-— Linnean, 8 p.m. 
— Government Schoolof Mines, Mechanical Science, 
11 a.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 83 p.m.—(C. J. F. Bunbury, Esq., 
on a Curious Fossil Fern from Cape Breton,— 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick on the Cambrian and Silu- 
rian Rocks which appear at the Base of the 
Carboniferous Chain of Yorkshire, near the 
Craven Fault.) 
— Government School of Mines, Chemistry, 11 a.m, 
Thuraday.— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
-- Royal, 5} p.m. 
— Government School 
Science, 11 a.m. 
Friday. — Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 
— Government School of Mines, Chemistry, 11 a.m.; 
Natural History, 1 p.m. 





of Mines — Mechanical 





FINE ARTS. 


The Ke epsake for 1852. Edited by Miss Power. 
Bocue. 








THE annuals, once so much in vogue, have lost their 
prestige, even under their new aid of ‘ Christmas 
Books ;’ and in the form in which they first ap- 
peared—and of which the ‘ Keepsake’ was amongst 
the earliest examples—they have almost entirely 
disappeared, Still, we think they were, with all 
their faults of meretriciousness, amongst the ear- 
liest means by which art was extensively popu- 
| larized, and however much it may be now the 
fashion to sneer at or slight them, we remember 


their yearly advent with pleasure, not only as 
'coming for the ‘‘ merry Christmas time,” but as 
affording unquestionable evidence of an improved 
social taste, and as giving the only means of bring- 
‘ing before the public, by occasional examples of 
engraving in the very best, though diminutive 
style, pictures which would have warranted, could 
| a public havethen been found, a much more enlarged 
-and important plan of publication. All that was 
good so far as it went ; but, unluckily, the very 
means which contributed so greatly to their sue- 
cess—namely, the selection, as subjects for the 
editor's purpose, from the best pictures of the 


duced, was of course subject to a yearly deterio- 
ration, like an overculled flower-bed ; and these 
sources being at length exhausted, nothing was 
‘left for the distressed purveyor to rely upon but 


' the ephemera of productions, painted for his pur- 
pose, it is true, but of a slighter and less studied 
| class, and by no means calculated to take the place 
of those works which had been the result of the 
study of many years, and of all the best painters 
| of our school. So they decayed in merit, and con- 
sequently lost favour; but we repeat that they 
' served their turn, and one of the most worthy of 
the competitors still lives in ‘The Keepsake.’ Of 
| the literary matter we have here nothing to say; but 


». . 
“Rzht inet 2 co 7 ‘ay . ‘ De 2 
et into the form of the bar or horse-shoe, is | we may receive with favour all that has depended | Mountains of 


the time when even the discriminating few hailed | 


British school, that had been up to that time pro- | 


| 


} 





| the one entitled ‘The Reverie,’ 


The first, ‘The Lady Dorothy Nevill,’ presents to 
us a fashionably-dressed young personage feeding 
poultry, in the usual conventional and artificial- 


| looking landscape, very gracefully posed, and with 


a sweet smiling face, the whole possessing much 
attraction. The two others are less worthy of par- 
ticular notice for the beauty of the subject, although 
though for what 
reason we are at a loss to divine—has much charm 
in the arrangement of the composition. Another 
subject, called ‘ The Secret,’ from the pencil of Mr, 
Solomon, whilst it reminds us somewhat too strongly 
of the manner of Mr. Frith, has great archness 
and comedy of expression, telling the story with 
truth, and with an agreeable arrangement of lines in 
the composition ; but there is great disproportion in 
the hands. Mr. Brooks, too, has ‘The Highland 
Shearer,’ a simple composition of a pleasing and 
interesting kind, truthful and natural, but scarcely 
avoiding common-place. Mr. Edward Corbould’s 
two subjects of ‘Pontius Pilate’s Daughter’ and 
‘The Orphan,’ with the usually artistic merit of 
his productions, have also his customary tendency 
of affectation in the sentiment ; and in the figure 
to Pilate there is also a fault in the setting on of 
the right arm, which we should not have expected 
from his usually correct drawing. But there is 
sentiment and meaning nevertheless, and much 
grace and beauty particularly remarkable in the 
daughter of Pilate, whilst the background of both 
compositions is charming and effective for their 
purpose. In the composition with the title of ‘To 
arms! to arms!’ by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, we have 


/an example of the failing power of the graver to 


lis on 


| effect, 


render due justice to an artist whose main reliance 
colour, Still there is enough of beauty 
in the composition, with largeness and amplitude 
in the lines and masses, to make a very attractive 


and we would especially point out the 


‘arrangement of the background as being treated 


with a true knowledge of its uses for effect and 


grandeur. We think, however, that the action of 


| the figures is somewhat strained and unmeaning, 
| rendering their arrangement liable to the charye of 


mere ‘picture-making.’ Marking with agreeable 


/mention a composition called ‘ Mabel,’ by Mr. 


T. F. Marshall, we close our notice of our old 
friend ‘ The Keepsake.’ 


Recollections of a Tour in the Ionian Islands, Greece, 
and Constantinople. By Henry Cook, Nos. 1 
to 4. McLean. 

Tue author of ‘The Scenery of Central Italy’ has, 

through the aid of Lord Ward, as his preface in- 

forms us, been able to bring us back these recol- 
lections of some of the most remarkable features 
of this interesting portion of the East. The plates 
are produced in tinted lithography, with an amount 
of letter-press to each, just sufficient to form a 
compendious resumé, written in the narrative form, 
of all the interest, historical or otherwise, that 
may belong to the several localities. The whole 
makes a very interesting publication, apart from 
the mere art, which is by no means behind the 
demand of the work. If we should characterize 
them in the latter respect, we should say that 
whilst they possess evidences of great care and 
accuracy of detail, and the tints of the stone are 
distributed with an understanding of effect, the 
whole treatment is a little meagre, and some- 
what wanting in the picturesque fulness of exe- 
cution which would have lent a charm to them 
in the artistic sense; nevertheless, it is rarely 


| indeed that we are treated with topographical 


views with so many attractions. Amongst our 
favourites are ‘ The Citadel of Corfu,’ placed upon 
an almost perpendicular rock, with its tradi- 
tional interest of Venetian greatness, as read in 


all the details of its defensive architecture ; ‘the 


Albania, as seen from Corfu ;’ and 
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‘Corinth from Lutraki,’ upon its battlemented and 
temple-crowned rock. Many of much more in- | 
terest in the name have less agreeable treatment or 
feeling of the picturesque. 

} 





“© Venus,” by Titian. Published by A. H. Payne, 
Leipsic and Dresden. London: W. French. 
Tu18 is an engraving in the chalk manner, presented 
gratis to all subscribers to Payne’s ‘‘ Book of Art,” 
from the great picture in the Dresden Gallery. Of 
all the compositions uf the master bearing this title, 
perhaps this may be considered the best. The in- | 
troduction of the draped male figure has afforded 
so much opportunity for contrast and power in his 
own peculiar field by the great colourist, whilst the 
voluptuous character of the form in the principal | 
figure affords an example in which he has exceeded | 
even himself in that for which he is above all | 
painters famed. Those who have not had an 
opportunity of contemplating the original of this | 
engraving may see its treatment in the Venus of 
the Fitzwilliam Gallery, at Cambridge, the compo- 
sition whereof is the same. The engraving has , 
been executed with care, and in the flesh is very | 
successful ; but it is weak in execution, and the back 
ground especially has been treated in a little and | 
finical manner, unsuited to the massive feeling of 
the master. The heads also lack expression and 
an understanding of the drawing ; nevertheless, the 
whole has much charm, and will doubtless form an 
acceptable present to the subscribers of the work | 
for which it is intended. 





MUSIC. 
THE musical events of the past week, in town at | 
least, have been few. The subjects exciting most 
interest at present on the fapis are, the first per- 
formance of the Seasons, on Friday next, by the 
Society under Mr, Costa’s training; and the deé- 
nouement of the Orchestral Society, which, after 
being announced with some degree of pomp and 
circumstance, has been for the last fortnight under 
the inauspicious cloud of an ‘unavoidable post- | 
ponement ;’ this we hope, however, will soon pass | 
away before the sunshine of success that attends | 
every well-executed plan for the advancement of | 
ari. 


At Gresham College, Professor E. Taylor gave, 
on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, three lectures, 
forming the third series of the course on The /ta- 
lian School of Music. The earlier history of the | 
Italian School having been treated in the lectures | 
of previous terms, the present series was devoted to 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning | 
of the eighteenth centuries. In the first lecture, | 
a general description of the state of music during | 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, a more | 
minute account was given of the works of Giovanni | 
Legrenzi, and of Alessandro Scarlatti. Specimens 
of their music were given: of Legrenzi, from his 
Sentimenti Deroti; of Scarlatti, from his oratorio, 
Il Sacrifizio d’ Abramo, and from two of his operas. 
On Monday evening's lecture the music of several 
composers was described and illustrated by ex- 
amples. Pieces were given of the harpsichord 
music of Domenico Scarlatti, chaunts of Francesco 
Manerino, and sacred motets of Ercole Bernabei. 
To the music of Benedetto Marcello, the Venetian, , 
the chief part of the lecture was devoted, and some 
noble specimens of his psalms testified to the just- 
ness of his popularity as a sacred composer. On 
Tuesday evening a sketch was given of the lives 
and works of Giacomo Perti, Antonio Lotti, Pompeo 
Canniciari, Antonio Caldara, and Giovanni Maria 
Clari. Three of these five names are not even 
mentioned by Dr. Burney in his history, but the 
works of all were shown to be worthy of being 
known and studied. Both of their sacred and 
secular pieces examples were given, some of them 
from unpublished manuscripts. In speaking of 
Lotti, Mr Taylor referred to his correspondence 
with the Academy of Ancient Music, from whom 
he received in exchange for some of his sacred 
pieces some of those of Tallis and other English 
composers, Such reciprocities of musical courtesy 
were now unheard of, and it was to be feared that 


i 





| the works of their countrymen. 


_ Austria, the decline and fall of the republics, 





among other causes the English were ashamed of 
Mr. Taylor said 
he had never gone abroad without taking some 
specimens of our English masters, which had been 
received with pleasure by foreign musicians. He 
then spoke of musical feeling and taste in England 


as being miserably under the tyranny of fashion | 


and prejudice, people praising only what they are 
taught to praise, and fashion being led by writers 


in the public journals, whose routine style of criti- | 


l 
| 
| 
| 


cism or professional interest left little room for | 


freedom or independence of judgment. 
stances given by the Professor caused amusement; 
and his assertion of the worth of our English na- 
tional music, and his desire for its cultivation, 
elicited the hearty sympathy of the audience. In 
noticing the works of Clari, the obligations of 
Handel to him were pointed out, some of the finest 


_ passages in his oratorios being adopted from the | 


church music of the organist of Pisa. Some of 
Clari’s sacred pieces were given with fine effect by 
a skilful choir, and Mr, Benson sang beautifully 
part of a madrigal, under which name at that 
time solos were included. In concluding the series, 
the lecturer descanted on the fertility and beauty 
of the Italian School at the close of the epoch of 
the political independence of the several states; and 
after referring to the aggressions of France and 
and 
the retribution which has overtaken their oppres- 
sors, aspirations were offered for the political rege- 


Some in- | 


j 





neration of Italy, with which the restoration of music | 


and all the arts would come. 
attended by crowded and attentive audiences, most 
of whom, whether capable or not of appreciating 
the venerable Professor’s science and learning, 
were delighted with his vigorous style and ani- 
mated delivery, and gratified by the vocal and 
instrumental performances by which the narrative 
was illustrated. We only wish that facts so in- 
structive and opinions so sound from one of high 
authority, had been delivered before an audience 
more capable of appreciating the science as well 
as the good sense and good feeling of the lecturer, 
and upon whom his statements might have told 
with more permanent influence. 

M. Jullien has brought out his 7ndian Quadrille, 
and with it an apology, ‘‘ hoping that the music 


will not be judged by the standard of modern 


music,—it may appear monotonous, but he has 
adhered strictly to the original compositions and 
characteristics of Indian tonalité.”” This was indeed 
needed, for a stranger medley we never listened to. 
The description informs us that the four different 
styles of Indian music are embraced in the qua- 
drille—the Rekhtahs, Teranas, Tuppahs, and Raag- 
ries. 

At the HarMarKetT the Beggar's Opera was 
revived on Monday, Mr. Harrison being the 
Captain Macheath; Miss Pyne, Polly; Mrs. Fitz- 
william, Zucy; and Mr. Buckstone taking the part 
of Filch with great humour: the performance went 
off with unusual spirit, and afforded evident satis- 
faction to the audience. 

Three societies, the Philharmonic, the Choral, 
and the Madrigal, will hold their concerts in the 
New Hall. At Nottingham, we observe the first 
assembling of the Philharmonic Society; and at 
Leeds, a Madrigal and Motet Society meet next 
week for their first concert; here, too, an Opera 
Company has been performing Vorma, Sonnambula, 
Fra Diavolo, and the Postilion of Longuimean, at 
the Theatre Royal. The singers were, Malle. 
Brienti, Miss Norman, Mr. Manvers, Mr. E. Corri, 
and Mr. De Hagan. In connexion with what we 


All the lectures were | 


™ November 99 


: rae —_—_— 
time on the 2nd of December. a+ the Anci - 
, aye | 1 d Icient y - 
cert Hall, when the ‘ Messiah’ wil] } os 
I bE performed 


by 150 singers and instrumentalist 


, a 
Various rumours are afloat resp etine 4 
gagements for our next opera seas le t 


Mdlle. Wagner, the German soprano Px that 
hear great things, is to sing at aly 1. wy 

Theatre; and another, that So Gu: sia he , tip de 
for the Royal Italian Opera. Ite also re ate, a 
Mr. Gye contemplates giving a ballet aa + deen 


Garden, and that Perrot is encac d. 

Jenny Lind has announced her determina: 
never to sing in opera again: not froma 
religious scruples as some suppose, but by ve fF 
excitement of the stage is injurious to her } 
She intends, however, Visiting En ]; ‘a eal 
next season ; and those who have y t vet ee 
her will have the opportunity of the 
concert room. 

Mr. Erard has received a medal. and the decora. 
tion of the Cross of the Legion of Honour. from +) 
President of France, in honour of his havine ¢ 
tained the Council Medal at the Great Exhibitio: 


< e 
olny sO in 


Rossini’s Semiramide has been reproduced at the 
Phéatre Italien at Paris, with Madame Barbi 
Nini in the principal character. It 
greatest success she has 


Was th: 
yet gained in that city, 
‘* No singer that we have ever heard,” savs 0 
the most accomplished Parisian critics, ‘ with ¢} 
sole exception of Madame Sontag, can be ¢ mpared 
with Madame Barbieri for finished execution, and 


Atul 


| those elaborate marvels of vocal embroidery. ¢) 


| secret of which is so rarely bestowed. Her / 


i. a 
Raggio was perfectly enchanting, being frequently 
interrupted by murmurs of gratified enj 


t 
and concluded amid the acelamations of ; 
salle, Wer duos with Assur and Arsace called 


} 
the et 


| forth equal enthusiasm, and her singing of this 


| 


| 





had occasion to remark concerning provincial | 


musical societies, we may mention that at Wor- 
cester, which, with the neighbouring cathedral 
cities, Hereford and Gloucester, has for more 
than a century been celebrated for the perfor- 
mance of the great oratorios, a spacious music 
hall has just been fitted up with 
properly constructed orchestra, 
the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, 
several of whom have given very liberal sums. 

At Dublin, a Royal Choral Institute has lately 
been formed. The members meet for the first 


at the expense of | 


| formed at the opera, came but tame 


a large organ and | 


j 


part fully explains the secret of her immense trans. 
Alpine renown.” Belletti was Assur, and 
cess was equally great. 


his su 
His voice is described as 
that of an extensive baritone, full, tine, and flex- 
ible, and his style as that of a perfect musician. 
The principal musical event of the week has 
been the production of an opera in three acts 
Felicien David, at the Opera National, catled 
La Perle du Brésil. It created extraordinary 
interest in the musical circles and amongst the 
public, as it is the first pivce David, though » 
widely known by his Desert, his Zen, ana 
other ode-symphonies, has prepared for the stage. 
The ode-symphony, “Le Desert,” by M. Dav, 


r 


has been rendered familiar to us by several per 
formances at Her Majesty's Theatre some years 
ago, and upon it rests chiefly our appreciation 

the author’s talents. It was altogether avery happy 
composition. The poem by M. Colin sufficient'y 
assisted the music in telling the story or cauiny 
up the ideas intended, without becoming too "* 
finite and prosy ; the music was felt to be orizn®, 
and possessed of the charm suggestive of the 
romantic ideas arising from the subject, with, at 
the same time, a remarkable knowledge of te 


powers of the orchestra and the specialities . - 
different instruments ; the vocal music lett oe. . 
very agreeable impression by the chorus .™ 
‘Caravan,’ so characteristic, ‘Marchons, chemin 
trottons,’ the pretty song to the ‘Hirondeli ee 
the ‘ Réverie du Soir.’ It was this work that 5™" 
aised M. David from the crowd of compos gh 
Paris, and gave him the title ofa master. Py . 
tophe Colomb,’ his next work, In the saine form 
the ‘Desert,’ to the words ot Mery, ec hig? 
happy in conception. The ‘Moise,’ an rage 


+} 


mw? 


brilliancy of the ‘Desert ;’ it was evr n,’ 

too severe for the public taste, and ” a ees ’ 

another work in the sacred style. vue 7 Uh 

composer was then urged to try the pigeon 
La Perle du Bréstl, 20 O 


and now gives us We ta 
pe acts, to the libretto of MM. G. and 5. oF 
Etienne. It was very highly successi®® ©". | 
merit is wholly David's: 4s nothing - é > 
pass the wretchedness of the dialogue, dal surd 
of the incidents, and the 


ath! 


a 


incoherence ana 
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a 
the plot, supplied by his literary collaborateurs. 
mere are great richness and originality in the 
echestration throughout, and the opera is studded 
sth charming melodies and fascinating MOFCeaU.e, 
jut taken altogether it betrays inexperience in 
iamatic composition, and is better in parts than 
ga whole. The overture, the opening scene 
sassting of a recital by a sailor, interrupted by 
he clanging of church-bells, a prayer, a romance 
oe the tenor in ré bémol, poetically vague and 
geet, ate what is most admired in the first act ; 
» the second, there are noticed the opening 
dorus in st béimol, a sentimental duo, and a Portu- 
wese dance; and in the third act, which is the 
‘ett, there is a symphony, descriptive of a tempest, 
foreat beauty, and a war-song of singular power. 
The opera was well executed. Mdlle, Duez, pupil 
of Madame Damoreau, sang in a style which gives 
somise that she will one day become an eminent 
ytiste, and M. Philippe, the tenor, acquitted him. 
vif with great credit.” 

At the Grand Opera a new three-act ballet, en- 
titled Vert Vert, has been brought out. It is, as 
ts title implies, founded on the witty and brilliant, 
at rather naughty poem of that title, by Gresset. 
let Vert, however, is transformed from a Poll- 
warrot into a charming page; and instead of a con- 
vatand simple-minded nuns, we have the court 
ithe queen of—no-matter-where, and a bevy of 
hirladies of honour. In plot and incident the 
allt is as impracticable, as extravagant, and as 
mpossible as such things usually are; but it is full 
f spirit and verre, and is decidedly amusing. It 
sgot up with all the splendour which distinguishes 
the Académie ex-Royale. The principal ré/¢ was 
nfided to Mdlle. Olympia Priora, a débutante, 
Sie is only eighteen years of age, and is rather 
yretty: she is light, elastic, and graceful, and is 
vell versed in the most difficult parts of her art. 
ler success was most decisive. She was well sup- 
wrted by Mdlle. Plunkett. The ballet is ‘ written’ 
ww M. de Leuven and M. de Mazilier, but St. Leon 
shad a hand in it. The music is by Messrs, 
Deldevéze and Tolbeeque. 

_M. Duprez, so long celebrated as the tenor of the 
french opera, has become a composer ; his first 
work, an opera, called ‘* L’abime dela Maladetta,” 
vas produced for the first time at the Theatre de la 
Nonnaie, at Brussels, on Monday last. ‘The scene 
‘laid in the Pyrenees, at the foot of the mountain 
‘alled the Maladetta : the principal part (Joanna) is 
sng by the composer's daughter, Mdlle. Caroline Du- 
itz, who sang last season at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
ind she is said to have performed most successfully. 
_ Independence Be lye says, M. Duprez has shown 
“anself manu of science, invention, and taste, with 
pe the essentials of a composer. The greatest 
“anety was shown for the success of this great 
“get in his new efforts as a writer, and the au- 
“tee gave an enthusiastic ovation to Duprez when 
“ appeared in answer to their demand, led on by 
«S daughter, at the end of the second act, as well 

at the close of the opera. 

a Judassohn, one of Mons, F. Liszt's favourite 
pil, has made his d¢hat at Breslau, where he 
seth aoe sensation by his brilliant and 
is fast pul i er esonptet Mons. Liszt himself 
Rhapsotie 1e( a new work at Leipzig, namely, 
dicated ee pour le Piano, which he has 
~ wo Ba - riend Zerdahely. The work is 
a not a ay ing C886 ntially original, since there 
t a ns gee a tone which reminds his hearers 

’ Work of any other composer. This is a 


“Nt “ + 
vast to the manner of the author of ‘La 
TalZa Ladra.’ 


oe Maestro Ladro.’ 
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nred at “fe s “Sonata in D sharp’ has been re- 

arr P2g, on the occasion of the anniver- 
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"ed years a, 

“Tig ep . ° a . 

. Ma _acerts, was listened to with great edifica- 
‘OY the audience, 

Jerlin S: 


Tse of 
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nging Academy are preparing a 

Rone oo eed concerts for the winter months, 

Hass be eae which will be performed is a 

— ‘mil Naumann, a young and promis- 
wser, and a pupil of Mendelssohn, 


| 


| is most provokingly comic. 


The anniversary of Mendelssohn's death (Nov. 
7th) has been commemorated by the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire, in the performance of sundry published 
and unpublished works of the great master. 

Various new works have appeared from the pen 
of Robert Schumann—viz., a sonata for plano and 
violin, and a trio for piano, violin, and violoncello. 


song of ‘Trab, Trab,’ has been appointed to the 

direction of the Royal Opera at Stuttgardt. 

_ Auber’s opera of ‘11 Prodigo’ has been translated 

into German, and performed at Gratz, in Austria. 
S. Meyerbeer has arrived at Berlin, where he 

proposes to reside during the winter. 








THE DRAMA. 
A NEW and deservedly successful farce, by Mr. 
M. Morton, called The Two Bonnycastles, was pro- 
duced at the HayMarKeET on Tuesday. The comic 
situations are founded upon the complications that 
arise froma certain Mr. Bonnycastle (Buckstone) 
leaving his wife and home, under fear of the conse- 
quences of having committed an unintentional high- 
way robbery, and taking, in assumed name, the situ- 
ation of clerk to an attorney (Mr. Lambert) at Can- 
terbury. This lawyer, from interested motives, is 
desirous that his supposed clerk should marry his 
niece. The lady (Miss A. Vining), however, has a 
lover (Mr. Howe) who comes to the house in the 
assumed character of the husband of a wealthy 
client lately married. He has scarcely done this 
when the client herself arrives, and recognising her 
real husbandin theclerk, revenges herself on him for 
his supposed intended infidelity, by acknowledging 
the false Wr. Bonniycastle. The approach of night 
increases the absurdity of the situation in which 
all parties find themselves, and a scene in which 
the real Bonnycastle, with a revolver in one hand, 
and in the other a rope, the other end of which is 
tied round the leg of his representative, watches 


| from the balcony the door of his wife's bed-room, 


’ The farce ends with 
an explanation of the real position of the charac- 
ters, and a discovery that the lover is the actual 
young gentleman whom Bonnycastle supposes that 
he has robbed of a watch. This is one of the best 
farces we have seen for some time. The fun arises 
fairly from the situations, which are absurd without 
-being unnatural, and extremely well arranged for 
effect. The dialogue is spirited, and marked by 
an absence of all attempts at verbal jokes, while it 
is thoroughly comic. Mr. Buckstone played ad- 
mirably, and trusted on this occasion to his power- 
ful natural humour, without resorting to that ab- 
surd exaggeration of dress about which we lately 
took occasion to remonstrate with him. A new 
comedy is announced for next week. 

The Merry Wivesof Windsor, with which the Prin- 
CEss’s theatre opened on Saturday last, is perhaps 
the one of Shakspere’s comedies most acceptable to 
play-goers in general. They are pleased with the 
amusing nature of its incidents, the liveliness of its 
story, and the variety of its characters, thrown, as 
they are, into the most broadly humorous situations. 
They appreciate the pictures of jovial English life 





' 


which it presents, and the skill with which its 
dramatis persona, each distinguished by some 
peculiarity of disposition or shade of affectation, 





'and intrigue, Falstajf? himself. 
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'aould have lived, of our | 
‘eformation. This piece, which a hun- ' cast of Saturday night was well adapted to — 
so Was expressly composed for the | such feelings, and the applause on the entrance o 


are grouped around the great centre of interest 
It is a capital 
opening-night piece. From the rising of the cur- 
tain on that well-known garden of Mr. Ford’s, each 
character as he enters comes with the aspect of 


; nS sent . 
who at one time went by the nick- | an old acquaintance, and the pleasant sensations 
: ‘of familiarity are increased by the recognition of 


favourite actors in the dress and habits, as they 
closet friends. 


each popular performer, instead of being meted 


Herr Kiicken, the author of Mdlle. J. Treffz’s | 


well known to need comment. If not all that 
could be wished in raciness of humour, it is so 
perfect in elocution and manner, as to make this 
veteran actor's return to the stage in this part 
acceptable to every lover of good acting. Harley 
was of course the Slender ; giving that quaint view 
of the character which, ifnot completely natural, is 
so conventionally true, as to be almost .like a 
second nature. Every line and gesture told upon 


'the audience with a certainty that nothing 
but long experience and perfect ease could 
ensure. Mr. Keeley, with all his care and dry 


humour, seemed to us out of place in Sir //ugh, 


-and the general effect might have been better had 





‘that characterises both the ‘Merry Wives.’ 


he exchanged the part of Justice Shallow with that 
excellent actor Mr. Meadows. Mr. Wigan's per- 
formance of the irascible /'r. Caius was carefully 
elaborated, and his French accent, as usual, perfect, 
but he took unnecessary liberties with the text, 
Mr. J. Vining gave a pleasant notion of the unsus- 
picious and good-natured Mr. Ford. Mrs. Ford 
and Mrs. Page were well played by Mesdames 
Kean and Keeley, who, while each preserved an in- 
dividuality that heightened the effect by contrast, 
gave full force to the cordiality and love of frolic 
Miss 
Mary Keeley played Ann Page with agreeable sim. 
plicity, and Mrs, Winstanley displayed a good deal 
of broad humour in the part of Mrs. Quickly. A 
little more care in elocution would make this lady 
one of the best actresses on the stage. We have 
left to the last our notice of the Mr. Ford of Mr. 
Kean, because it deserves more than a passing word 
of praise: it is the best representation of that 
character we have ever seen. By giving a comic 
tone to the jealousy of Ford, the part, instead of 
the Ofte noir of the piece, as it generally is, becomes 
in the hands of Mr. Kean one of the most amusing, 
and falls in completely with the comedy of the scene. 
The mise en scene was carefully attended to, and 
the dresses, new and effective, were of the period of 
Henry IV. instead of that of Elizabeth, as hereto- 
fore. We miss, to be sure, the pointed head dres SCs 


of the ladies, but the long quaint pointed hoods of 





The | 


out with reference to the importance of the part | 


he appeared in, seemed an expression of friendly 
and personal interest. The whole comic force of 
the company was employed in the performance, 
with the addition of Mr. Bartley, engaged for a 
few nights only. This gentleman's Jalstag is too 


j 


the men, and the graceful tunics, with their wide 
hanging sleeves, amply compensated for the loss, 
At the end of the comedy there was a general call 
for the actors, and the curtain was again raised, 
After this, ‘‘ God save the Queen” was played by 
the orchestra, instead of being sung by the com. 
pany. Surely such an establishment as the Prin- 
cess’s should not have been the tirst to depart from 
the good old customary loyal demonstration of first 
nights. Mr. Tom ‘Taylor's pleasant faree of To 
Parents and Guardians concluded the performance, 

On Monday the First Part of Aing Henry the 
Fourth was played, the only change in the cast 
from that of last season being the substitution of 
Mr. Wigan for Mr. Belton in the part of the 
Prince. After this, a new petite comedy, in one 
act, written by Mr. Serle, and called Tender Pre- 
cautions, was produced, It is a neat and cleverly 
constructed little piece, written with considerable 
elegance, but without much humour in thedialogue, 
An affectionate married couple, Mr. and Mra, Sam 
Gosling (Mr. and Mrs. Keeley), are disturbed in 
their domestic happiness by a fast friend of the 
hushand’s, one Jack Sparkes (Mr. Wigan), per- 
suading him to put his name to a bill, and inducing 
him to undertake a delicate mission to a lady with 
whom Sparkes is involved. This leads to his being 
kicked, and occasions an intended duel, from which 
he is only rescued by being arrested on the bill, 
and, worse even than this, gives rise to equivocal 
situations that naturally enough excite the jealousy 
and destroy the happiness of his wife. The usual 
explanations conclude satisfactorily a piece that 
would be far more entertaining were it not so long. 
There is nothing very new in either character or 


situation, but Mr. and Mrs. Keeley were well 


fitted. Mrs. Keeley, as the wife, by turns tender, 
excitable, indignant, and alarmed, played in her 
best style, and the character of the husband was 
one of those mixtures of good-nature and simpli- 
city that Keeley has so often and so well repre- 
sented : his description of receiving the kick was 
irresistibly comic. Mr. Wigan was ineffective as 
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Jack Sparkes, and—a rare thing for him—badly 
dressed. There are also in the piece a nautical 
uncle and a somewhat forward young lady, played 
by Mr. Addison and Miss Murray. 

On Tuesday evening Miss Frankland, from the 
Edinburgh Theatre, made her first appearance in 
the part of Rosalie Somers, in Town and Country. 
She is a ladylike person, with great propriety of 
manner and considerable intelligence. She will no 
doubt prove to be an acquisition in the secondary 
characters of genteel comedy. 

Aone-act farce by Mr. Tilbury, called Strollers and 
Stratagems, produced at the Srranp, on Monday, 
was written, as the author when called for at the 
end, informed the audience, solely to give a young 
artist, Mr. John Reeve, an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his peculiar talents. The part Mr. Reeve 
plays is of the Sylvester Daggerwood east. He is 
a strolling player, who is prevailed on by the pro- 
prietor of a hydropathic establishment to amuse 
his inmates, in the character of a singer of 
celebrity, lately arrived in the neighbourhood, with 
recollections of the various London amusements. 
Imitation succeeds imitation, and eccentricity fol- 
lows eccentricity ; actors, singers, dancers, negro 
melodists, ballet dancers, riders in the ring, solo 
performers, representers of Grecian statues, and 
Jullien’s piccolo, are all brought on the scene by 
Mr. Reeve's mimicry in quick succession, and Dr, 
Do-them’s patients are cured of their rambling 
propensities, and consent to remain to be drenched 
and dosed till further notice. All this served 
excellently to display Mr. Reeve’s versatility and 
humour; some of his imitations are admirable, 
but a little more skill in the arrangement of them 
would greatly increase their effect. 

Atthe OLympic, Mr. W. Farren and Miss Keene 
have performed Romeo and Juliet with but mode- 
rate success. 





It is now settled, we believe, that Drury Lane 
will open on “ Boxing Night,” with dramatie per- 
formances, under the management of Mr. Bunn. 
The pantomime is in the experienced hands of Mr. 
Maddison Morton, who will superintend the general 
literary arrangements of the theatre, which is also 
about to be newly decorated. 

Mr. Wright, having recovered the use of his 
voice, is announced to re-appear, after his long 


absence, at the Adelphi, on Monday next, in | 


Paul Pry. 

The Edinburgh Theatre was re-opened for the 
season on Saturday, the 22nd, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd, who has for nearly twenty 
years been connected with the company of the late 
manager, Mr. Murray. 





The dramatic intelligence from Paris this week 
is not important. An application is pending be- 
fore one of the law courts of Paris for authority to 
declare Alexander Dumas, the celebrated novelist. 


a bankrupt, on account of the non-payment of 


liabilities incurred by him as director of the 
Théatre Historique. The theatre, which was built 
specially for him, is advertised for sale. Bosco, 


the celebrated conjuror, is at present exhibiting at | 


that city. Madame George Sand, who is becoming 
more and more attached to dramatic writing, has 
three new plays accepted by three different theatres. 

The report of the Director of the Court Theatre 
of Munich, represents that the year ending the 
30th September was one of the most prosperous 
ever known. He takes pride in stating that this 
result was obtained without any borrowing from 
the French stages. but entirely by the performance 
of the legitimate German and English drama : viz. 


all the plays of Lessing, six of Schiller, four of | 


Goethe, ten of Shakspeare. A propos—what Eng- 
lish theatre has played so many of Shakspeare’s 
pieces within the year? 

Herr Franz Dingelstedt, who is not a dramatic 


author or actor, has been appointed manager of the | 


King of Bavaria’s theatre at Munich. 
Immermann’'s Theaterbriefe (letters on the drama) 
have been collected and published by Dunker, at 
Berlin. They contain an invaluable fund of prac- 
tical experience and sound matter-of-fact criticism. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, November 26, 
Maxy months ago I had occasion to announce 
in one of my letters to the ‘ Gazette,’ that French 
savans and geographers had received information 
to the effect that there exists in Central Africa, a 
race of men with tails. The statement was copied 
into many of the English and American news- 
papers ; and though believed by some, was, I am 
told, rather generally supposed to be a hoax. As, 
however, hoaxes do not become such a journal as 
yours, Iam not sorry to have an opportunity of 
returning to the matter, to prove that if hoax 
there were, the ‘Gazette’ had no hand in concoct- 
ing it. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
this city, a pamphlet was presented, entitled ‘ In- 
formation on Central Africa, and ona Nation of 
Men with Tails (hommes & queuc) residing there ;’ 
and the Academy, far from thinking it an 
attempt at imposition, received it with the same 
gravity as it would have done any scientific com- 
munication. The author of the work is M. de 
Castelnau, a gentleman of the highest celebrity as 
an enterprising traveller both in Central Africa 
and Central America. He has been frequently 
employed (and I believe still is) by the French 
government, on scientific missions of the highest 
importance ; and only recently the government 
| published, at its own expense, an account of a 
geographical and scientific expedition into the 
central parts of South America, with which he was 
charged three or four years ago. Now, it is 
certain that such a man would not be a party to 
a stupid fraud on the public; and it is certain, 
also, that he is not a gullible simpleton easily 
imposed upon. You see, then, that there is the 
very best reason in the world for believing that 
there is a nation of tailed men. 

M. de Castelnau states that some time ago he 





of slaves, brought to the market, whom he had 
questioned, that this singular race really existed. 
‘One of the slaves,” he says, ‘‘ called Mahammah 
or Manual, was remarkable for his intelligence, 
and had made immense voyages. My studies as a 
naturalist enabled me several times to put his 
statements to the test, and I always found them 
of great exactitude. One day he spoke to me of 
the Niam-Niams, or men with tails, whom he 
asaured me he hadseen. In spite of my incredulity, 
he maintained the truth of his statement, and 
entered into minute details. Subsequently I had 
oecasion to converse with a dozen negroes of the 
Soudan (the English call it Nigritia or Negroland, 
and it is situated on the Niger), who all pretended 
that they had seen the Niam-Niams, or had heard 
speak of their existence, as of a fact which left no 
doubt.””. The statement of this Mahammah was, 
as M. de Castelnau proceeds to tell us, to the 
following effect :—He belonged to a tribe called 
the Haousta, and he once formed part of an expe- 
dition sent against the Niam-Niams. After going 
over lofty mountains, they one day arrived at a 
spot where a band of Niam-Niams were sleeping 
in the sun. Creeping towards them without noise, 
| they massacred every one. 
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in length, and an inch in diameter. Each tail was 
smooth and glossy. 
same as those of the men. 
the expedition met 
also put to death ; they had the same appendage. 
| One of these bands, when attacked by the Haoustas, 
was occupied in eating human flesh, and the heads 
of three men, suspended to stakes, were roasting 
in a fire round which they were seated. This be- 
tailed race of human creatures are, Mahammah 
said, well made, and have woolly hair. Their 
| arms are clubs, arrows, and spears, and they 
| cultivate rice, maize and other grain. 

Another slave, named So- Allah, of the Boochee 
country, who was also questioned by M. de Cas- 
telnau, stated that he had never visited the Niam- 
Niams, but they were well known in his country, 
and he had seen children belonging to them 
brought there as objects of curiosity. These children 


On the following days 





was at Bahia in Brazil, and was told by a number | 
| forded him by retirement from public affairs, in 
| the grandest investigations which can occupy the 
| human 
| his ‘ Moral Studies’ and 
| accompanied them with a preface, in which he «is- 


| man’s reason, as affected by the 





— | 
On examining the | 
bodies, each was found to have a tail about a foot | 


Those of the women were the | 


other bands, whom they | 


of the 
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ee 
had tails as long as the finger, and he had tonch 
them. A third slave, named Mecdaseara = omg 
of Kano, informed M. de Castelnau pe 
been one of an expedition against ‘hn Prt “ 
and had killed several with } ton a 
all had tails. That of one man was abont ra 
and a-half long, but the averace ha, +] pit vrs 
a foot, and the average diameter a : _ "e ry 
half. The tail is stated to be wit! anes lhe vos 
and, according to Mecdassara, the Niam.Nian.<. 
on benches, in which there is a hole for the 
to pass through. He added, that the exnediti.. 
to which he belonged brought three Niam ste 
prisoners to Kano, and their singular make ex cit q 
the greatest curiosity amongst his p ole. By 
order of the Sultan their lives were spared. M. da 
Castelnau produces oh 
to the same effect. 
In publishing these singular statements 
naturally to be expected that ridicule will be eas 
on them. But though I do not. of course, in the 
slightest degree, take the responsibility of th: ‘ 
I think that they come to us on authority whieh 
renders them well worthy the attention of natu. 
ralists and geographers. Notwithstanding th, 
vastness of our present knowledge, there are stil] 
many things in the world not dreamt of in our 
philosophy, and even the most extraordinary and 


the most startling may turn out to be true. 4s 


M. de Castelnau justly remarks,—‘‘ Although, 


publishing the result of ny interrogatories amongst 
the slaves at Bahia, I do not, in any way, guaran. 
tee the exactitude of a fact which app ars contrary 
to zoological principles, for it is to be \ 
that the monkeys which most resemble men are 


lative 


is own hand. Th 


AY) 


8S git 


apnendage 


the testimony of other slaves 


it is 


remarked 


| either without the appendage of a tail, or have it, 


so to speak, in only a rudimentary state—yet th: 
naturalist knows that the most plausible scientific 
theory may sometimes be overthrown by a single 
observation.” ; 

M. Guizot, like Bacon, occupies the leisure af 


He has just collected and revised 
‘ Meditations,’ and has 


mind. 


cusses, in his peculiarly lofty style, the liberty of 


necessity of belief 
in God, and labours to reconcile the rights of 
liberty with the duties of belief. Apart from their 
philosophical importance, such matters as these 
have a direct bearing on the mighty questions new 
at stake in France ; but amidst the tumult of poll- 
tical strife, and the excitement caused by the 
Revolution, which is hurrying the nation, Heaven 
only knows whither, it is to be feared that they 
will be but little regarded. Nevertheless, M. 
Guizot does well to treat of them ; for he thereby 
does good service to the studious and the pious 
and builds up a monument to his own fame, which 
not all the fury of political faction can hope to 
tarnish. — 

Some attention has been excited by the allege’ 
discovery, by an engineer of some celebrity, ae 
Andraud, of the means of seeing the ret Hf, be 
says, you take a piece of card, coloured black, * 
the size of the eye, and pierce with a fine necus 
hole in the middle, you will, on looking t#ms" 
that hole, at a clear sky, or a lighted lamp, se * 
multitude of molecules floating about, which ated 
cules constitute the air. We shall see pry ore 
the theory will obtain the sanction of th Academ, 
of Sciences, to which it has been submit 

In the National Assembly, on Saturday 

members, M. Pierre gate 

brought forward a motion that women Sl" 
admitted to the right of voting. He WPF natal 
in a speech of some length, but 1 * idee 
necessary to say without success, and a uP. wil 
laughed at. The name of this eccentri¢ ~ shat of 
he familiar to most newsp2per Te - ne foci 
the chief of one of the many schools « ntry amd 
which are now distracting this - 
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+s there are few men in France who possess 
aster learning ofall kinds. In early life he was 
; journeyman printer, but. by his capacity and 
suirements soon raised himself to the editor’s 
uk of a newspaper, to which M. Guizot, M. de 
jenusat, and other eminent men, were contri- 
‘a send you a literal translation, line by 
se, of the prohibited poem composed by Victor 
iyo for the opening concert of the Association 
4 Musicians (see ante, p. 782)—not that I think 
.. etical merit wonderfully great, but because 
ne of your readers may not be sorry to see the 
a¢ production of one of the principal of the 
edern poets of Europe—while others may be 
eprised to find that under a democratic republic 
: iherty, equality, and fraternity, the recital of 
och an effusion to an auditory of a few hundred 
wople is considered dangerous to the public peace. 
fe translation is as follows :— 

Art is glory and joy, 

It gleams in the tempest, 

And enlightens the blue sky. 

Art is universal splendour, 


And shines before the people, 
As the star on the forehead of God! 


Art is a magnificent song, 
Which pleases the peaceable heart ,— 
Which the city says to the woods— 
Which man whispers to woman— 
Which all the voices of the soul 

Sing in chorus at once! 
Art is human thought, 
Which goes on breaking every chain! 
Art is a sweet conqueror 

—To it are the Rhine and the Tiber! 

Enslaved nation! it makes thee free! 
Free nation! it makes thee great! 
0 dear France invincible, 
Sing thy peaceable song,— 
Sing, and regard the heavens! 
Thy voice—joy ful, vet deep, 
Is the hope of the world, 
O great fraternal people ! 
Good people, sing to the aurora, 
And when the evening comes sing still! 

abour causes gaiety. 
Joys of the old century which pass 
Sing love in low tones, 
And aloud, Liberty ! 

Bing of holy Italy, 
And enslaved Poland— 
~—Of Naples, stained by pure blood, 
And Hungary in agony! 

O tyrants! the people sings, 

As the lion roars ! 
118 the fashion in Europe to consider the 
ach as the most volatile people in the universe ; 
mi yet it is the fact, that in certain things they 
< _ as closely as ‘John Chinaman’ him- 
= We have just had an example of this ina 
mr point of view. For months, indeed, we 
~+ SY years, past, there has been a talk of estab- 
a.T ul VG > =. . . . . 
“8 & weekly periodical of literary, scientific, 
Po es? «6 e =. ? a A 
Wr ge criticism, like the ‘ Literary Gazette, 
_, “aut of which, as prospectuses say, is generally 
wl ry literary men raised the funds, and 
wh © necessary arrangements a short time ago, 
.. some reason they abandoned the design, and 
-~ 2 = ‘ ‘ 
Pu, ; resolved to set up a new journal. But 
: ee orga a new title, and trying to strike 
sah Ine, as Englishmen in the same situa- 

“ud naturally have done, they have dubbed 
4 ‘ » ' 
athe i the ‘Mercure de France,’—a name old 
ait h 4 and from the associations connected 
wih th. in general contempt,—and have filled 
— ey Same sort of twaddle as the old ‘ Mer- 
& mblie to contain, though years and years ago 
7 co too enlightened to put up with it, 
being et the ‘Mercure’ to die of neglect, for its 
“y in providing it. 


ees 








- Cologne, Nov. 24. 
ee throughout Germany islooking up, as the 
ty ty a and the large flakes of ice settle 
' anks of the Rhine. 
» are badly lighted and cleansed; no 
7 “pen people prepare for winter as for 
% 3) of "ta “pre a store, not only of provender, 
hess of $s and periodicals, to while away the 
# the long winter nights. Hence novel- 


® an 
baad oe unced on all sides, some good, some 
some ' 





| 
| 





| 


' new book to which I beg to draw your attention, 
| or rather an old book in a new edition. 


Our towns, you | 


indifferent, and among the number | that the two Misses Diilken are ‘ two sybils, whose 


| still worse off for literary labour, not for want 


department of literature too, it is nought but 


— 
there are a few brilliant additions to our national 
literature. Such is Henry Heine’s § Romanzero,’ 
a book which I presume will reach you by this post, 
and of which I will only say that it has produced a 
profound sensation,—the first which any work 
in fine literature has been able to produce, after 
the squabbles and disappointments of the Revolu- 
tion. But what will most interest you is another 
and smaller work of Heine’s, which he wrote for the 
English stage. It appears that Mr. Lumley, your 
celebrated manager, made the acquaintance of our 
lyric poet, and that he asked him to write a ballet 
forg, Her Majesty's Opera. That ballet has been 
written, and published in the shape of a neat little 
volume. Its title is, ‘The Doctor Faustus; a 
Dancing Poem; with very Curious Accounts of 
Devils, Witches, and the Art and Practice of Poesy.’ 
And, by way of postscript, it has a letter to Mr. 
Lumley, with many explanations of the piece, and 
hints as to its most effective production. Mr. 
Lumley must have looked rather astonished when 





he read the piece which Heine intended for an 
English public, —and for Her Majesty's Theatre too! 
But so good is the original matter of this work, 
that there can be no doubt as to the possibility 
of its adaptation to the English stage, and you may 
look to the next season with all the delightful anti- 
cipations of enjoying an extraordinary novelty. 

In the South, strenuous attempts are making to 
get up a kind of ‘Literary Gazette.’ Wolfgang 
Menzel and his patron, Herr Cotta, have announced 
a new ‘ Litteratur-Blatt.’ Herr Menzel has for 
many years edited, and indeed written, a similar 
paper, but as it served the Suabian coteries, its 
hold upon the public became ‘small by degrees, 
and beautifully less,’ until at length, in 1848, Herr | 
Cotta thought proper to drop the concern altogether, 
It remains to be seen what will come of this new 
attempt, but those who know Herr Menzel best, 
protest that this new paper, like the old one, will 
die of inanition. By the bye, it is a strange fact, 
and one worthy of note and further inquiry, that 
we Germans, whose very novels are chiefly elaborate 
criticisms of manners, books, and pictures, should 
want the ‘savoir faire’ for a critical paper. There 
is not anything of the kind worth mentioning in 
all Germany. There is the ‘Leipzig Literary 
Gazette,’ under the auspices of Mr. Brockhaus, 
but it has been self-condemned these many years. 
The newspapers, indeed, dabble a little in literary 
criticism, but their editors (as for reporters, you 
are aware that no such men are known to the 
German press) are overworked, and unable to 
bestow proper attention on the department. Can 
you believe it, that the ‘Cologne Gazette,’ almost 
the largest, and certainly the best political and 
literary paper in Germany, is got up by four men 
—editors—who have to treat of all questions, 
domestic and foreign, and who must moreover act 
as readers to the press? They have, indeed, some 
occasional assistance in translating, but that, too, 
only in extraordinary cases. The other papers are 


of men or funds, but from penny-wisdom and 
pound-foolishness. You see that for all our boasts 
of high zsthetic and mental cultivation, In the 


<« deutsches Elend”—German wretchedness. 
But for all that, there is no wretchedness In a 





Max 
Waldau’s ‘Sketches from Nature’ are capitally 
done. That they have been appreciated by the 
nation for whom they were originally written, is 
shown by their success; for it is not an usual thing 
among the Germans that a young author's pro- 
ductions have so large and so ready a sale as has 
been the case with this book. 
The musical world is quiet, nor is there just 
now anything remarkable in that department, 
except an oddity in the way of musical criticism, 
The Misses Diilken have of late been performing 
in several German capitals, and, as they deserve to 
be, have become general favourites ith the public. 
In consequence whereof we have been startled by 
the enthusiasm of the critical papers, which say 


| being an 
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performance opens the golden book of that myste- 
rious language which the angels speak in heaven ;” 
that Miss Sophia Diulken’s little hands ‘* make the 
ear drunk with sounds,” and open it to ‘‘the 
evening bells of Paradise ;" to the ‘* ‘ Ave Maria’ of 
Heaven's flowers ;”’ to the “ million-tongued prayer 
of the stars.” Nor are Miss Isabella's harmonies 
less potent, for the Leipzig critics assure us, 
that ‘‘ the wings of these sounds sweep ” the critic 
to “that stream, from the dap of which his spirit 
drinks the nectar of terrestrial oblivion, that Lethe 
which heals all wounds, assuages all grief, and 
wipes away all tears.” And so on, through six 
mortal pages of this awful bathos., 





VARIETIES. 


Tobacco and Tea Consumption in 1851, —The 
monthly trade and navigation accounts were issued 
Noy. 10th. It appears that there has been a large 
increase in tobacco and tea, in consequence of 
the Great Exhibition and the influx of foreigners. 
In 1850, in the nine months ending Oct. 10th, the 
total quantity of unmanufactured tobacco entered 
for home consumption was 20,836,522lbs., and 
during the corresponding period of the year, it 
amounted to 20,909, 582Ibs., being an increase of 
73,060lbs. The quantity of manufactured tobacco 
and snuff during the same periods were respectively 
154,066lbs. and 166,311 Ibs., being an increase of 
of 12,245lbs in the nine months. In the consump- 
tion of tea there was also great increase. In the 
nine months of last year the consumption was 


| 39,403, 195Ibs., and in this year, 41,200, 745]bs., 


1,797, 550lbs. in the nine 
months. What would Walter Raleigh and 
King James IL. with his anti-tobacco blasts ; 
what would Jonas Hanway and Samuel Johnson 
say to these statistics? It is satisfactory to add, 
that the consumption of spirits during the same 


increase of 
Sir 


| period was less than in the nine months of the 


previous year by 72,849 gallons, 


The T legraph and the Sea, a Submarine Dialogue. 


| By R. U. Horne: 


TUM TELEGRAPH, 


T am the instrument of man's desire 

To hold communion with his fellow man, 

In distant fields—in other climes afar 

Swifter than flight of migratory bird 

Nay, swift almost as spec h from mouth to mouth. 


THE SRA, 
Man hath his ships, and on my surface holds 
Permission to appear; but for my depths, 
Thev have been sacred evermore, Depart! 


THE TKELEGRAYH, 

Slow are his ships, O Sea, when wind and sail 
Propel, and e’en the engines that surpass 
All sails, are tedious when compared with me, 
Thou measurest not thy being by its time, 
But men are children of a varying span; 
Their life is made of years, their years of days, 
And every day to them built up of hours, 
Which gives them all the hold they have on earth, 
To do and suffer. 

THE SRA. 

Tis their destiny : 
Seek not by science to disturb the law 
Which framed humanity, and meted out 
Its time and space. Return, and climb the rock, 


THE TELEGRAPH. 
But science also is man’s destiny 
Whereby ‘tis granted to his working brain, 
His industry, his patience, and resolve, 
To change his old relations with the law 
Of space and time; henceforth dependent mace 
On man’s advance in knowledge, and the power 
Of using knowledge,— Household Words. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received a prospeetus of the Kilkenny Archmo- 
logical Society, recommended to us, and we believe with 
good reasons, as a very active and praiseworthy institution, 
Whenever we are favoured with reporte of ite proceedings, 
we shall be glad to give them due attention, as it is our wish 
to notice the proceedings of local societies, whenever they 
contain matter of suflicient importance, 

We are obliged to Mr. Bourne for his communication, 
but Can see no advantage in re-opening the dine uesion 
upon the opinions expressed by Dr. Lardner, relative to 
Atlantic Steam Navigation. It would seem, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being about to reduce their fares, that 
the large American steamers do pay, without the assistance 
of guvermment, 
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OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
49, St. James’s Street, London. 
Indisputable policies granted on the lives of persons in every 


station of life, and every part of the world, on peculiarly favourable 
terms. HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


TN.HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established 1837.—Empowered by Special Acts 
of Parliament.—62, King William Street, London; and 21, St. 
David Street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Hindley, Fsq., M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
George Meek, Esq. 





George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., Ald. 
Jacob George Cope, Eaq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 


Joseph Dawson, Esq. 
William Hunter, jun., Esq. 
Secarranr—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Acrvuarr—David Oughton, Esq. 
Soticiror—Stephen Walters, Esq. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death 








25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 6 
£a. ad. £s. d. £ es. a. = 4. &. £s. d. 
116 3 21 5 27 8 215 7 36 0 





The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
any: 
. I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex 
emption from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 
II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by a Capital of One Million. 
In the Life Department.—l. Assurances are effected on Partici- 
pating and Non-Participating Tables, on Ascending and Descend- 


ing Scales, for short periods, and by Policies payable at the ages of | 


65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, ina iimited 
number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or decreasing 
scales. 

3. Policies on the participating scale immediately interested in 
the profits of the Company. 

4. The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidenee 
being presented. 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 
or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the Fire Department.—Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, 


Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, and Risks of all de- | 


scriptions, insured at moderate rates. 

Loans from £100 to £1000 advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of a life policy to be effected by the borrower. 

A tiberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers,and Sur- 
veyors. 


A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
A 


No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. 
Dinecrors. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. William James Maxwell, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 








William James Lancaster, Esq. | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow- 
ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assured 
under Policies of Twelve Years’ standing :-— 

ia ‘fn Total Sum | Percent. 
Date of = ee | = Addition Assured of Addi- 
Assurance. {£46 223 | in igi, including | tions on 
j2u%) Sug | previous | Premium 
j= ° 2 . Bonus. Paid. 
\Years £ £ ses. d, £ «#. d. 
June, 1839......) 12 5000 «6335.19 8 5908 8 6 53 

” op ceeees 12 2000 «6153 «1 7 )=«62390 19 11 64 

an we ¢eeesel OS 500 a4.63~=«O 593 3 ~«~O0 a2 
July, 18359...... 12 900 68 1 0 1073 10 7 67 
August,1839..... 12 5on028t O66 C5937 1 65 

me a ean te 5000 «6253 «64 ©=«©0 +=) «5819 17 1O 29 


These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will be 
found to range as high as 67 per cent. upon them. 

Policies of a shorter duration have received proportionate 
amounts, , 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
NTENDING Life Assurers are respectfully in- 


I Pao to compare the principles, rates, and whole provisions 
of the 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
with those of any existing company. 

In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 

1. Parmicms ar EARLY AnD 
LowrER. (See specimens below’). 

2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO 
THE SEVERAL AGEs. 

3. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, 
EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO GOOD LIVES. 

4. EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY. 

All policies indisputable unless obtained by frand. 

* Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits. 


Aged | 25 | 30 | 3 | 40 | 45 | S50 | 55 
£1158 |1 18 0/2 16)/2610,)2149]3 59417 [5111 
* Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only. 
_ Age 20 | 23 — | Cl | 35 | 40 | 45 
£2 7 10 | 210 81/214 64219 &8]3 4|3 14 
Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full tables, copies of 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information, will be for- 
warded (gratis) on application at the 
Lonvon Orrics, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary for London. 


MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH 
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ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT 
STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Esraszcisuep 1806. 
Potrcy Horners’ Capritar, £1,192,818. 

Axyxvat Income, £150,000. Bonvses Dectarep, £743,900. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001,450. 
PRESIDENT. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
Tus Rev. James Suerman, Chairman. 

Henry Biencowe Cuurcuitt, Ese., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. | Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. | William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. | Capt. William John Williams. 

a J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D., F.S.8., 29, Upper Montague Street, 

Montague Square. 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS oF THE Prorits arRE DIVIDED aMonG 
THE INSURED. 


_Ezamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 





! Bonuses added 


subsequently, 


Sum | 











Date of — ‘ 

Policy. | Insured. | Original Premium. to be further 
| increased an- 
| | nually. 

£ € eae 4. S « 2. 

1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished. 1882 12 1 

1811 | 1000 33 19 2 ditto 2360 5 6 

1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto | 8558 17 8 

ae Kramples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 

| Total with 
Policy Date Sum Jonuses additions, to be 

No. ’ Tnsured. added. further in- 

| creased, 

£ a ee = se 3. 

521 1807 900 982 12 1 j 1882 12 1 

1174 | 1810 12000 + 1160 5 6 } 2360 3 6 

3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 $358 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


50, Regent Street. 
Act INSURANCE 
A London, Aug. 8, 1851. 


At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, held this day, 
the Hon. JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., the Chairman of 
the Company, in the chair, a Report was read, from which it 
appeared— 

That the income of the Company for the year 





| 


COMPANY. 


ending June 30, 1851, WaS ....cceccssccees £140,338 1 9 
The premium on policies issued in the year.. 5,399 13 9 
The claims on decease of lives assured........ 83,691 1 9 
TRE SCKPONSES ccccrccevereccssrvecervescscecess 5,686 5 0 
The total assets of the Company ............ 704,010 14. 0 


The report entered into further details, and finished by stating 
that the directors felt it unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
items of the year’s account, as the quinguennial valuation to be 
made in June next was so near. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and some routine busi- 
ness having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were very 
cordially voted to the chairman, directors, and officers of the Com- 
pany, when the meeting separated. 

The premiums required by the Company are very moderate, and 
moreover are accurately adjusted. 

The assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assured may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within 33 degrees of the equator, without extra charge. 

Transfers are registered, and assignments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the Company; and in all particulars the in- 
terests of the assured are carefully consulted. 

3, Coescemt, Now Bridge Street, Blaekfriars, Sept. 1851. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
a.p. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Warertoo 
Prace, Lonpon. 
Four-Firtns of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits,inthe present year, 1851, have war- 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 


Age Policy Total 
when effected p...# Additions 

Assured. in ; in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £164 12 2) Participators 
“6 4. 3008 «. O0000 .. 6276.19 8} in Two 
45 .. 18388 .. £1000 ., £219 6 6 > Septennial 
53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £235.19 8] Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £268 1 3). of Profits. 
26 .. 1844 .. £1000 £1419 12 0) Participators 
36 .. 844 .. £1000 £59 4 9] in One 
46 844 .. £1000 .. £7713 Fi Septennial 
55... IS8tt £1000 £33.13 7 Division 
66 .. Sid £1000 £9415 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. _ 


“ \TORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
a fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Biliousand Liver 





Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General 
Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any cir- 
cumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at ls. 1}d. 
2s. 9d., and lls. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—RBe sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed | 


[SURANCE 
DENTS, by the 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by special Act of Parli 
Offices, No. 3, Old B 
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ament, 12 and 13 Vict. ¢- 

road Street, London. a ‘ 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. : 
For the convenience of fré quent or daily travellere ¢ 


i. . ° = ¥ 
issue periodical tickets at the following NEU 


rates of premiuy 


mr . 7 


give the holder the option of trave lling in anv im, w & 
on any railway in the kingdom— ; ve Sinew COPTingi a 


TO INSURE 
£1000, at an Annual Premium of 2s 
£200, at an Annual Premium « f 5s 
P Single Journey Tickets are likewise issued at most raii 
tions in the kingdom, at the following rates of pr m _ 7 
. : Y'CMmIUmM 
3d. to insure 10002. in a first Class carriag 
2d.toinsure 5001. in a se ond-class « ri , 
ld. toinsure 200l. ina third-class car; aan 
_ These sums to be paid to the legal represent; 
in case of fatal accident while trays ling t 


+3 
tives of ft) 


Y rallway, with + 


% ce 


tionate compensation to himself in cases of personal injury % 
ALEXANDER BEATT = 
3, Old Broad Street, October, 185]. Re - = Al ' él 


eDU CATION BY THE SEA .—The comforts ( 

4 a happy home, in a very healthy watering place, ex ' 
with a complete course of instruction in all the brat h 
liberal education, imparted by the best masters m ty be ‘ niovea 
by Young Gentlemen, on moderate terms, at the Ri v.23 : 
KINS’ Establishment, Wellington House, Weston Park W indies 
super-Mare, Somerset. An articled pupil is desired. Fie 
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LAST NINE NIGHTS OF M. JULLIEN’S CONCH Ey. ( 
Signor BOTTESINI, Signor SIVORI : 
THE INDIAN AND EXHIBITION QUADRILIFS Co 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his Concerts » . 
most positively terminate on WEDNESDAY, December] I 
On MONDAY, December Ist, (being the Last Night but } 1 
the Programme will include a Solo by Signor 8 ESINI- AS : To 
Signor Stvori, the First Appearance of Miss Sanan N s ¥ 
tions from ‘‘ Le Prophéte” (for the First Time this Season 4 s . 
phony by Beethoven, with several new Waltzes, Polkas. & D 
Commence at Eight. D 
ns Pp 
GRAND BAL MASQUE. nN 
M. SULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masqué will tak: R 
Fripvay, DecemseEr 12th. Kg 
——_—_—_————_— Te 
Ts EATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE Th 
BAL MASQUE. Proc 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his GRAND Ro 
ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will take place at the Theatre k : An 
Drury Lane, on Friday, December 12th, and terminate the s Nu 
of Concerts. Be “4g 
Tickets for the Ball, 10s, 6d. each. «ie 
} Me 
The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS (for whom the At Pix 
ence portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set apart , wil! te INE 
as on former occasions—viz., Dress Circle, 5s.; Boxes, 3s.: I at The 
Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, ls.; Private Boxes, from £3 4s Be Dr 
wards. Mrsi 
Persons taking Private boxes will have the privilege of pass ees 
to and from the Ball Room without extra charge “i 
The Theatre being let at Christmas for Dramatic MSs 
this Ball will positively be the only one this season The 
: ane M.J 
"TFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 7 
4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Sing?) : 
is exhibited daily, together with the ELEPHANT CAL 
the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the \ 





OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM 


of Egypt. Admission, Is.; on MONDAYS, 6c. 


A 





PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LM N 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE beg: respectfully 
remind families, whose bercavements compet them 1 » 36 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best deecri 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be h phen 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates . r oo ‘ 

ilies, are it 


mourning, affording a great saving to fam : 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 1M 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest -*4 2 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grace © 
dition of the ‘community. Widows’ and Family M pmans 
always kept made up, and a note, deseriptiv’ p> Mesngity 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, ¢ ither in 
into the country, and on the most reasonane terms 

W. C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Stre —_——— : 


tun o 





HEAL AND SON'S EIDER DOWN QUILT} 


‘oti SDERED al 
» ade i .e yarieties—the BORDE ay 
are made in three vari The Berd: 4 QU 


the PLAIN QUILT, and the DUVET 0, ee ant wee : 

the usual form of bed quilts, and is a most el ont + ap 708N @ 

article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, page carriage, of Mr. 
ue eo fr . 


covering on the bed, or as a wrapper In th » Eider port 
couch. The Duvet is a loose case filled with * 
general use on the Continent. 


. yn applica2le® 
and Sizes sent free by post, ‘ n ap ‘ 








Lists of Prices j oe opposite we | int 
Heal and Son’s Bedding Factory, 196 (opposite = 
Tuttenham Court Road. —— 

+ : ; NNIS x 
MARIA MANNING. GEORGE ie oR el 
4 4 . . a ‘ ym life ¢ ee * a 
i and BLOOMFIELD Rt SH, agen of the & Pert. ar 


SS RNA PIR its ia Sree duet 
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